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MOST REMARKABLE ESCAPE IN THE WAR 


'T’iiERE is to be a reunion dinner on 
July 23, in London, of the sur¬ 
vivors of one of the most ■ daring 
escapes ever made by prisoners. . It 
is a thrilling story of the Great War. 

This famous prison for British 
officers at Holzminden in Hanover had 
been chosen by the Germans because 
they believed it to be escape-proof, 
and, to make it doubly secure they had 
appointed a Commandant famous for 
his sternness and ingenuity, and had 
installed searchlights and dogs, sur¬ 
rounded the grounds with unclimbablc 
barbed wire, and posted sentries day 
and night inside and outside the 
building. Officers who had. broken out 
of any other prison were sent to 
Holzminden. 

There were, of course, attempts at 
escape, but tlic offender was quickly 
seized and placed in the cells. 

The day came when twenty of the 
boldest of the captives here got to¬ 
gether and decided to burrow their 
way out; but the problem was where 
to begin and how to hoodwink the 
ever-watchful sentries. 

The Secret Cellar 

There were two separate quarters 
for prisoners at Holzminden, one for 
the officers, the other for 20 orderlies 
who waited on the officers and kept the 
building clean. The orderN^ quarters 
were nearest to the barbed wire 
barrier, and they were separated from 
.the officers by barricades which could 
not be interfered with undetected. 
Under the quarters used by the order¬ 
lies was a cellar which was not used, 
the staircase leading down to it being 
blocked by a heavy partition. 

Learning of the existence of' this 
cellar the officers decided that a 
tunnel should be started there. The 
orderlies and the officers had separate 
entrances to their quarters, and it was 
against the rules for an officer to enter 
the quarters of the orderlies. The 
sentries in the courtyard would stop 
such an attempt at once. So the order¬ 
lies were taken into the secret and 
they lent the officers some of their 
much-patched uniforms. Thus dis¬ 
guised, the schemers passed from door¬ 
way to doorway to examine the par¬ 
tition, and realised that nothing could 
be done with it without tools. 

To procure these they broke down 
another door, and when the carpenter 
arrived to repair it some of the 
officers picked a quarrel with the 
guard beside him while others quietly 
took away a saw and other things from 
liis tool bag. There was a scene when 


the tools were missed, but the guard 
dared not report their loss, owing to 
fear of punishment. 

With these tools a secret door was 
made in the partition, and work was 
begun in the cellar. The brick floor was 
partly removed, and a hole made, 
through the foundations into the clay 
below, which one man at a time 
proceeded to cut away with a carving 
knife. Almost every day for months 
this tedious task went on—the change 
into the disgui.se, the perilous walk 
through the guarded courtyard, and 
the cutting of the tunnel inch by 
inch in utter darkness. 

Burrowing Under Difficulties 

The tunnel they made was only a 
foot high, and in it a man had to be at 
full length, risking burial alive from 
a collapse of the roof. The soil was 
removed in a dish, which the men had 
pierced with two holes through which 
ran a continuous. line of string for 
hauling it to and from the cellar. 

As the tunnel increased in length 
the danger increased, for it became 
difficult to breathe. Now they began 
collecting biscuit tins, knocking the 
bottom out of each tin and so making 
a ventilation pipe along the tunnel, 
air being forced along from the cellar 
by a bellows fashioned from an air¬ 
man’s jacket. Even then no man 
could work in the tunnel for more 
than half an hour. Another great 
difficulty was to keep an accurate 
direction for the tunnel, and many 
weeks were wasted through a false 
turn. As time went on, also, it became 
necessary for two men to lie in the' 
tunnel, the second man lying hallway 
to ensure that the dish did not upset 
with the soil. 

The Signal 

At last the,tunnel reached 150 feet 
beyond the cellar and was well beyond 
the barbed wire fence. Where would 
they come out ? In order to find this 
out, a group of officers climbed to a 
window in the roof of their prison, 
overlooking the field beyond, and 
watched for the appearance of a piece 
of paper in a cleft stick which the 
tunneller managed to push up through 
the earth for a moment, then quickly 
pulling it down lest it should be seen. 

It emerged in front of a row of 
beans, so it was decided to dig a little 
farther, so that the exit could be 
made beyond the beans, which would 
screen it from the prison. 

Meanwhile steps had been taken 
for the loo-mile journey to the 

Continued on page ^ 


Boys of Belmont School, Hassocks, winners of an archery championship 


anew Idea in World Politics 

Keeping a War Within Bounds 


T he Civil War in, Spain is now in its 
third year, and the surprising thing 
about it is that it has not involved 
other nations. 

In the past such strife, arising from a 
clash of ideas held intensely all over 
Europe, would undoubtedly have led to- 
a great war, and it is mainly due to the 
action of our oivn country that it has not 
done so. 

Patience and persistence have at last 
succeeded in securing agreement to a 
course of action rvhicli should remove 
all danger of the countries of Europe 
becoming involved. 

After debating for a year, the Non- 
Intervention Committee has agreed to 
the British plan for withdrawing the 
foreign mercenaries who have been 
assisting each side in Spain. 'The plan 
includes a watch on the frontiers and 
stopping the supply'of arms. 

It is a great adv'ancc in world politics 
to arrive at this agreement, and it must 
not be forgotten that such a step has 


never been taken before in history'. The 
fact that 26 nations are represented on 
the Non-Intervention Committee prov’es 
that world opinion can be organised in 
the interest of peace, even in these 
desperate days, especially when they' are 
.subscribing a great sum of money' to 
bring the scheme to a successful issue. 

It is hoped that when the foreign 
forces are withdrawn from each side, and 
belligerent rights have been granted to 
them, it will not be long before the 
Spaniards realise the folly of their strife, 
for both sides declare themselves to bo 
Spaniards first, and in the past they' have 
always resented foreign interference. It 
is not likely that in the end they' would 
countenance the domination of any 
other power in any part of their country'. 

The matter now rests with Spain, and 
it is for her to decide (by welcoming or 
rebuffing the Commissions who are to 
count the mercenaries and work the 
plan) whether she can hope to count in 
future as an independent nation. 


THE ASTOUNDING ADVENTURE OF 29 MEN 

Tunnelling Inch By Inch 
to Freedom 


Schoolboy Archers 
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IF THEY HAD 
TIME 

Lord Kennet has been saying a wise and 
interesting thing at London University College; 
it is worth while passing it on. 

If they had time Mussolini could 
civilise Africa (he said) and Lord Nuffield 
pay off the National Debt. His genera¬ 
tion found the w orld safer than it had been 
since the climax in the Roman Empire. 
They left it in the condition it was toda}'. 
Most of their misfortunes were due to 
their not tidying up the messes in time. 
That was all the greatest of mankind 
could do in a lifetime. 

, It was very little good trying to 
prevent things from going wrong. That 
could only be done by putting people in 
mental strait-waistcoats. In 30 years of 
public life he had become extremely 
distrustful of bold revolutionaries, power¬ 
ful rulers, and dynamic personalities. If 
he selected a national emblem it would 
not be a sword, lion, hammer, or sickle, 
but a dustpan and brush. 

The Strange Fear 
Possessing the World 

By the Archbishop of Canterbury 

It is strange that such things should 
be happening in civilised countries in 
this twentieth century. 

It sometimes looks as if the world 
were, for the present, under the dominion 
of evil spirits. One of the chief of 
these evil spirits is the spirit of fear. I 
know of no words that can describe 
better the world situation at the present 
time than the familiar words, “ Men's 
hearts failing them for fear, for the things 
that are coming on earth.” 

There is the fear of the plans and 
policies of irresponsible Governments in 
certain countries. There is the fear of 
those Governments themselves for their 
own security, the danger of their being 
tempted to embark upon adventures to 
secure their hold upon other peoples. 
There is no greater need at the present 
time tha.n to abate this spirit of fear. 

The Riders on the Wind 

Throughout last week the sailplane 
men were holding their National Gliding 
Contests at Dunstable Downs, and the 
many excellent flights . accomplished 
once more drew attention to this sport. 

It was a revelation to many people 
that a plane without an engine could 
keep two men aloft for nearly a day, 
but that is what happened.' Flight- 
Lieutenant W. B. Murray and Mr J. S. 
Sproule rode on the wind above the 
Downs for 22 hours 13 minutes, a world 
record for two-seater sailplanes. 

Keshub Chunder Sen 

The centenary has been celebrated in 
London of Keshub Chunder Sen. . . . ' 

He has been described by one of his 
own countrymen as a modern symbol 
of something which has characterised 
India down the centuries, and at the 
London meeting Lord Samuel described 
him as one of the religious innovators 
of the modern world, a man of lofty 
spiritual temperament, but not one 
willing to renounce the world. 

A Diamond Jubilee 

At the age of 93 Colonel Crompton 
has seen the diamond jubilee- of his 
firm, which introduced electric lighting 
to this country. 

When Mr Gladstone made his famous 
Free Trade speech in Leeds Town Hall 
in 1882 it was, Colonel Crompton’s firm 
which lit the hall, and three years later 
the Crompton tram ran on Southend 
pier, the first electric rail vehicle. 

Flight Extraordinary 

The latest records of flying are truly 
astonishing — Paris to London in 51 
minutes, and (of the great world flight of 
Mr Howard Hughes) in New York on a 
Sunday, teain Paris on the Monday, lunch 
in Moscow on the Tuesday, and so on. 
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A Miracle is Taking Place in Sight 
of the Conqueror’s House 


What Tower Hill Is going to be—a model of the plan drawn up by Colonel Bressey 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens 


Little News Reel 

There has been a great improvement 
in the financial condition of Newfound¬ 
land in the last year. 

The drivers of IManchester ambulances 
have covered two and a half million 
miles in five years without an accident. 

The L N E R is in future to send car¬ 
riage cleaners with the trains. 

In a village in Wales is a family in 
which six brothers and sisters are 
receiving old age pensions. 

In-1936 the sale of ton tons of used 
postage stamps brought ^1310 to the 
Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney 
tload. I.ast year twelve tons brought 
;^i7oi. And 1938 ? ■ 

A /io,ooo scholarship at Birmingham 
. Univ-ersity has been given by the General 
Electric Company to celebrate itsjubilee. 

A booklet . giving postal rates and 
services in Esperanto has been issued 
by the G P O for the use of the 2000 
delegates to the 30th World Esperanto 
Congress. 


■yVyE hav'e all dreamed of the beauty 
7” we might give to London if we 
cared enough to do it, and happily 
there are some who do care enough and 
are doing it. 

Something little short of a miracle is 
taking place on Tower Hill, in sight of 
the Conqueror's London House. 

We remember walking in that squalid 
place some years ago with the energetic 
founder of Toe H {,“ Tubby ” Clayton), 
and listening with rapture while he 
pointed out the ugliest patches, the 
stodgy buildings, and explained what 
he would like to do. We remember 
that one of the buildings was like a 
mountain, the sort of mountain that 
only faith brings down; but since those 
days faith has done its work, the ugly 
patches and mountain are disappearing. 

More than anything else it is the 
magic spirit of Lord Wakefield and the 
unconquerable enthusiasm of Mr Clay¬ 
ton that are transforming Tower Hill 
from a miserable place into a sort of 
paradise, with a Children's Playground, 
the Children’s Beach, bands playing, 
penny boat rides, lovely gardens, restful 
places, the best view of the Roman wall, 
the birthplace of William Penn—all 
this and more is coming from faith 
harnessed to a dream. 

About £100,000 is being spent or'has 
been spent, more, than / 8 o,ooo of this 
given by Lord Wakefield; and last week 
the most beIo\ ed woman in all England, 
Queen Mary, sailed in a barge down the 


Thames (seen from the Editor’s window) 
and landed at the Tower to join the 
great garden-party held by the friends 
of Tower Hill Improvement. 

Queens young and fair have made the 
journey from Westminster to the Tower, 
but none can have contemplated it with 
brighter expectation than Queen IMary. 
Some of those queenly journeys of old 
days were made under skies from which 
all brightness had gone ; Queen Mary’s 
visit was made in the sure expectation 
that it would contribute brightness to 
the lives of the people of East London 
and new beauty to the surroundings of 
the Tower at London’s Eastern Gate.’ 

The garden-party to welcome her was 
a thing never known before within the 
Tower’s grim 'valls ; but it was a fore¬ 
runner of many unofficial garden-parties 
to be held in days to come by old people 
and young children who will rest old 
bones and disport young limbs about the 
lawns and flower beds that will spring up 
on stony Tower Hill. Queen Mary’s 
garden-party was . to bring the day 
nearer, and it did. 

A noble and a stately open space it 
will be w'hen all is done ; and when the 
storied dark old Tower of London will 
stand sentinel by the Thames over 
gardens and flowers and happy children. 
It will be a sight for any queen to see, 
and none will look on it more fondly 
than Lord Wakefield, the fairy god¬ 
father of this transformation of London’s 
Eastern Gate. 


A giraffe born in Clifton Zoo and 
bought for the Scottish National Zoo 
was transported by sea in a bo.x ten 
feet high. 

The Icelandic- Jamboree, celebrating 
the Silver Jubilee of Scouting in Iceland, 
took place at Thingvellir near Reyk- 
js.vik from July 5 to 14. 

France is planning to make'Versailles 
the centre of the musical and artistic 
world ; this summer there will be a 
National Season of Music and Art. 

The oldest car on the road in England 
was seen at a motor rail}’’ at Ramsgate 
the other day ; it is 42 years old, and 
is a one-cylinder Arnold with solid tyres. 


THINGS SEEN 

A man in a diver’s suit in the streets 
of London. 

A cat sitting on a stool in a milk bar. 

Gipsies selling carpets from a motor¬ 
car. 

Children picking up plums rolling from 
a lorry all over a London street. 

Delphiniums eight feet’ high in a 
garden in Essex. 

Two tanks of fish swimming in a plane 
arriving at Croydon, 

THINGS SAID 

Of all claims the authority of inter¬ 
national law stands first. 


Inch By Inch 

Continaed from page 1 

frontier after escaping from Holzminden. 
IMaps Avere essential, and they had none ; 
but one of these clever officers had a 
happy brainAvave. He Avrote to a brother 
in London saying that he would like to 
haA’e a picture of his motor-car to look 
at, so Avould he go to Stanfords in Long 
Acre and get one for him ? 

The brother found that the address 
AA-as that of a map-maker in this street 
of many motor dealers, but the manager 
of the firm guessed the purpose of the 
letter and took it to the War Office, 
Avho realised that the prisoner was need¬ 
ing maps of Germany. These, together 
AA’ith compasses, Avere hidden' in the 
holloAA’ed-out handles of tennis rackets 
and despatched to the prisoners, Avho, 
Avhen they handled the rackets, realised 
that they Avere out of balance, and 
opened the handles to find the reason Avhy. 

Equipped Avith the maps, the tun- 
nellers noAv dreAv lots to decide the order 
of their craAvl through the tunnel, and 
also chose ten friends Avho might folloAV 
them Avhile the darkness lasted. The 
daring thirty made their Avay into the 
cellar and Avriggled through the tunnel, 
emerging on July 23—at least 29 did, 
for the thirtieth, a burly Australian, 

- stuck in the middle and Avas eventually 
hauled back feet-first by a friend. It 
Avas by that time much too late for othefs 


TO Freedom 

to escape. The July nights Av’ere brief. 
With the' daAvn some peasants on 
their Ava}’’ to Avork noticed the fresh 
tracks on the ryefield. To Avalk on a 
cornfield in those days of food scarcity 
in Germany Avas a serious crime, and the 
peasants hurried to the prison to report 
Avhat they had seen. 

The commandant aa'us roused, the 
roll-call Avas taken, and 29 did not 
ansAA-er their names. The commandant 
traced the foot-prints back to the hole 
near the bean-roAv, and ordered one of 
his guards to crawl in and find Avhere it 
led to, but the man refused. Indeed, 
it AA’as not until the AA’hole of the tunnel 
had been opened up that the entrance 
in the floor of the cellar Ava.s discovered. 

MeanAA'hile the alarm had been sounded 
far and Avide and police and cavalry 
Avere seeking the fugitiv'es, each of Avhom 
had the price of 5000 marks on his 
head. Unhappily, 19 AA'ere recaptured, 
and AA'ere put into the prison cells for 
eight Aveeks, but the other ten, travelling 
by night and spending the long hours 
of daylight under haystacks or up trees, 
reached Holland—-and freedom. 

It is to celebrate this astonishing 
escape to freedom that a dinner is to 
be held in London on Saturday. It is 
knoAvn that five of the 29 are no longer 
living,- but it is believed that about 20 
may be available for the dinner. 


A group of bishops 

There is . nothing inevitable until' it 
happens. Archbishop of Canterbury 

I didn’t think the country Avas like 
this. A slum child in Ashstead 'Woods 
Local government in England and 
Wales is in jeopardy. Mr A. H. EdAvards 
Germany Avill soon have an army ten 
times ours. Mr R. H. Brand 

Advertising has brought changes more 
far-rcaching .than any reA'olution in 
history. 

President of the Ad\'ertising Association ’ 
Peace is a commodity just as easy to 
ad.vertise as anything else. 

Sir Harry Brittain 

Great Britain could not fight a war if 
the people of London could not sleep. 

, Mancliester Guardian 
In every 100 letters 37 are Avrongly 
addressed, but only one defeats the 
sorters. 

Assistant-Director of the Post Office 
Ten thousand letters sent out for the 
Cecil Rhodes Memorial brought in 
£10,000. 

High Commissioner of Southern Rhodesia 
The maintenance of international laAV 
must take precedence of any national 
interests. Archbishop of York 
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FALSE ALARM 

The New Battle of 
Waterloo 

We are not sure that there is’ ever 
anything very comical inside pur 
theatres; but there is certainly comedy 
outside. All example of this happened 
at Morccambe not long ago. 

Having built a new fire-station at a 
cost of /i5,ooo, iMorecambe has added a 
new fire-engine at a cost of /4000. There 
was quite a stir at the opening of the 
station and the christening of the new 
engine, but no one present thought that 
within a few hours the new electrically- 
operated doors of the station would be 
thrown open to allow the fire-engine to 
rush out in answer to a fire alarm. 

A startling incident it was. Bells 
clanged. Sirens screamed. The quiet 
evening was shattered by a sudden up¬ 
roar as the fire-engine thundered along 
the promenade, the crowd scattering to 
right and left, everyone shouting Fire ! 

The cause of the excitement was the 
Battle of Waterloo. The fact that Water¬ 
loo was fought and won in 1815 makes 
no difference to this story of 1938. It 
seems that ivhat happened was this : 
The Queen's Bays were performing in 
the harbour bandstand, and came at 
last to a descriptive number entitled 
The Battle of ^\'aterloo. In order to 
make it more realistic they employed a 
maroon and some red flares for effects. 
A passer-by saw the .glare, concluded the 
bandstand was on fire, and summoned 
the fire brigade. 


A Bride of the Midnight Sun 


A Scottish girl is on her way to 
marry the Scot of her choice at 
Arctic Bay, 1000 miles from the Pole. 

Such things arc commonplace in this 
brave new world, where wc all can be 
explorers and go on pleasure cruises 
to the ice fields of Spitsbergen or pick 
up a motor-coach across the Sahara ; but 
there was something new about this 
brave adventure of a Scottish lass. 

The proposal of marriage came to her 
by wireless, and the same aerial messen¬ 
ger carried her reply. The last stage of 
her journey will be made bn the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay steamer Nascopie, which now 
makes a summer trip every year to call 
on the Arctic posts of the company. 
Among them are Churchill, to which the 
rail goes, and others visited, except by 
trappers, hardly more than once a year. 

. The Nascopie goes to other stations 
on the eastern Arctic archipelago which 

Unhappy 

A BARBED wire fence which will take 
20 minutes to cut through is being 
built round Holy Land. 

This is one of the steps which is being 
taken by Britain as Mandatory Power 
in its endeavours to control the unrest 
now disturbing Palestine. The fence, 
patrolled by day and swept by search¬ 
lights at night, will, it is hoped, put an 
end to the raiding Arabs from French 
Syria and Transjordan. The recent 
outbreaks in Palestine are the more 


for long years bore the names given 
them by Arctic explorers who risked 
their lives to reach them, and some¬ 
times nev'er came back. 

The' Nascopic’s six-week voyage is 
now almost a pleasure trip, though it 
has many businesslike purposes. The 
steamer carries scientists to study the 
geology and weather of those out¬ 
landish places, soon to be outlandish 
no longer. By it travxl the reliefs for 
the Canadian Mounted Police, and Mr 
John Buchan (son of I.ord Tweedsmuir, 
the Governor General of Canada), who 
. is taking charge of a post in Baffin Land. 

But. the mo.st interesting passenger, 
when all is said, is Miss Wallace of 
Peterhead, Scotland, who is going out 
to begin a new life with her husband, 
Mr A. R. Scott, in charge of the post at 
Arctic Bay, where the IMidnight Sun 
will shed its beams on their marriage. 

Holy Land 

distressing because band.s of Jewish 
youths arc perpetrating outrages similar 
to those of the Arab bauds, both groups 
ignoring the wiser counsels of the leading 
Jewish and Arab authorities, who desire 
peace in a land which is on the whole 
very prosperous. 

It is a situation about which no 
Englishman can feel very happy, for his 
country is responsible for law' and order 
in Palestine, and after all those years no 
success has been achieved. 


SIX DAYS IN 


A Fiji Adventure 

The other day in Fiji a boy named 
Varama and his sister went out for a 
sail with their father in his cutter. 

All went well until the cutter capsized, 
and lather and children and crew' were 
flung into the ocean. As his daughter 
could not swfim very w'ell the father 
told Varama to stay w'ith her in the 
dinghv while he and the others swam to 
shore for help. 

As night drew on and no help came, 
a big w'ave overturned the boat, 
sw'eepiug away the oar, and the brother 
and sister had to cling to her until the 
morning, when they .managed to . right 
her. For six days they drifted without 
food and with only a very little water, 
and on the sixth day they saw land for 
the first time since the accident. Using 
one of the scats, they tried to paddle to 
shore, but once more the tiny craft w'as 
upset bv a wave. This time, however, 
they managed to reach the reef and 
swim to the beach, where natives looked 
after them. They found they had 
drifted 75 miles from home ! A Govern¬ 
ment ship took them back to their 
anxious father, who had managed to got 
ashore, but had .given up all hope of 
ever seeing his children again. 


A church hall and social centre is 
being built by volunteers at Thornhill 
Park, Southampton. 





CDAKyl fMCTDCCCCrV ADCAC TATUC Al DC Twenty-five boys and girls from distressed areas in England and Wales have been spending a month in Switzerland as guests 
rKUri Ul J I Kt J jCU AKtAZ) lU InC ALlJ of the Mayor of Adelbodsn, Herr Hans Kunzl, Four of them from the North of England are seen in afield of Alpine flowery 
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Japan Must Pay 
The Price 

Nothing Fails Like Success 

Japan has just kept the first birth¬ 
day of the cruel war she began on 
China without declaring it. 

It had been intended as a day of 
triumph and rejoicing, but the celebra¬ 
tions brought to mind-a phrase attributed 
to Marshal Hindenburg towards the end 
of the Great War : " Situation brilliant, 
but no prospects.” 

Everything during the twelve months 
has gone according, to plan for the 
Japanese armies. Equipped with tanks 
and the latest artillery, and supported by 
bombing aeroplanes to destroy helpless 
towns as well as military defences, they 
have driven the ill-armed Chinese from 
pillar to post. Nothing has stopped 
them except the Yellow River and the 
flooded Yangste-kiang. > 

Still, with all this, China and the 
Chinese are still there. The Japanese 
battering ram has hammered them closer. 
China is now a nation as never before. 

So, while the Emperor of Japan’s 
message to the Japanese people, who 
are groaning under the cost of the war, 
speaks with hopeful hypocrisy of the 
” attainment of the prosperity of China 
and Japan through closer cooperation,” 
the two peoples stand poles apart. The 
prospect that the Chinaman can be 
beaten into friendship is a dream. 

Counting the Cost 

It is an expensive dream. The war 
has already cost the Japanese people 
;£43o,ooo,ooo, and {even on the niggardly 
official estimate) 36,000 lives. There are 
more payments to come. The cost of 
making peace and keeping it will far 
exceed the cost of making the still 
unfinished war. 

None can prophesy how much war 
still remains to be made. Hankow may 
fall. General Chiang Kai-Shek may be 
forced to find another base ; but, how¬ 
ever many hundreds of.miles of front 
and thousands of square miles of Chinese 
territory the Japanese may occupy, one 
unconquered unit will remain—the 
Chinese Peasant. 

The Chinese peasant has become the 
Chinese soldier. He may be, as Kipling 
once said of our Mr Thomas Atkins, an 
“ absent-minded beggar,” but he is 
patient, enduring, and there are millions 
of him. Beat him down, and millions 
more will rise to replace him. He is the 
fruit of the good earth, and can live on 
it. He asks nothing better, but woe 
betide the conqueror who seeks to 
deprive him of his birthright. 

It is no wonder that the celebrations 
in Tokyo partook of the nature of a day 
of fasting rather than of mafficking. 
Japan is already feeling the strain, and 
the Japanese people are having to 
tighten their belts and throw their 
coppers into the military hat. , 

They are not as yet complaining, and 
not yet asking the price of victory ; but 
anyone can tell them. Victory is price¬ 
less, because it is worthless. None can 
ever make a profit out of war. 

Strengthening a Viaduct 

A yiaduct in the Peak District which 
carries the L M S over the River, Wye 
and several roads in Monsal Dale is to be 
strengthened. It is the viaduct which 
is pictured in a well-known poster by 
Mr Norman Wilkinson. 

Strangely enough, the viaduct will be 
lighter as a result, for the stonework 
which is to be removed weighs 1450 tons 
and the reinforced concrete which will 
take its place will weigh 1230. 

The viaduct was built of limestone in 
1862, in 1907 the more durable gritstone 
was used to replace much of the lime¬ 
stone, and now a concrete raft is to be 
placed on the top of the great arches 
and concrete is to be poui'ed into the 
cavities between its walls. 


The Barbarism of the 
Twentieth Century 

Child Victims of the Great Persecution 
Let Us Do What We Can 


Tt has been reported from Vienna 
that there rvere in a few days not 
long ago eight hundred people who 
tried to take their own lives, so miserable 
were they. They were persecuted Jews. 

By the end of the year 1938, thought 
Dr Nansen, the world would have solved 
its refugee problem and the inter¬ 
national refugee bureau formed under 
his leadership could close its doors. 
Christians as Sufferers 

But wdiere are we today ? An Inter¬ 
national Conference has been sitting at 
Evian, and it appears that we are in a 
worse situation with regard to refugees 
and their problems than ever Dr Nansen 
could dream. For five j’ears refugees 
who found life intolerable in Germany 
have been sheltered-in Austria, and now 
Austria has become a part of Germany 
and the refugees must look elsewhere 
for shelter. 

Some of the greatest sufferers in this 
unhappy state of affairs are not Jews 
but Christians—Christians with perhaps 
one Jewish grandparent. For these 
people the hope of emigration to Pales¬ 
tine is no solution. They are not Jews 
in any eyes except Germany’s. Nobody 
knows how many of these people there 
are in Germany ; some estimate them 
to number two millions. 

Debarred From the Woods 

We give little thought to the plight 
of these people, .Sir Wyndham Deedes 
was saying the other day, because they 
are not being drowned in a flood, 
starved in a famine, or bombed from the 
air. Our hearts and minds, he thinks, 
have grown callous to all but the most 
spectacular woes. Nevertheless, these 
people are having all life and hope 
crushed out of them bj’ a brutal machine, 
slow, silent, and relentless. To be 
officially debarred from joining all sports 
organisations, from entering all swim¬ 
ming baths and bathing places, from 
using Youth Hostels, are forms of 
cruelty that young people feel as acutely 
as the physical violence which they must 
also suffer. Efforts are even made in 
Vienna to keep Jews (and a boy with 
one Jewish grandmother is included if 
the authorities know about her) from 
walking in the woods on Sunday. Being 
turned back from the end of the tram¬ 
line after you have packed your lunch 
and mapped your route for a day’s 
outing can be as bitter an experience as 
being deprived of the right of a secondary 
school education. 

' A Plan For the Children 

The problem is so appalling that at 
first it staggers us, but, like other social 
problems, it becomes manageable if 
we break it up in small pieces. This is 
what the Save-the-Children Fund has 
done in forming the Inter-Aid Committee 
for Children from Germany. It has 
found the little piece of the refugee 
problem with which it can deal and for 
which it asks our help. 

The plan, which has already been in 
successful operation for two years, is a 
simple one—to find places in English 
boarding schools or in English homes 
and day schools for as many child victims 
as funds wall permit, and thus allow 
them to grow up away from the warping 
atmosphere of fear and hatred. 

These j'oung people come to England 
usually at about 13, and the plan is 
that they should have three years of 
school life, followed by training for some 
occupation; children trained in this 
way should, it is thought, be of tremend¬ 
ous value in populating the waste spaces 
of the Empire. 


Besides giving time and money to 
this work there is something else we 
can all givd, sympathy and under¬ 
standing. “ If Hitler wants to get rid 
of his scum, why should we take them 
in ? ” is a question often heard just now. 
Why, indeed ? 

But these people were ordinary 
decent citizens until one day a man¬ 
made edict turned them into outcasts. 
Some of them are people of outstanding 
talents who.se brain-power will enrich 
any country in which they settle. 

The Huguenots of Today 

We also hear that “ With all the un¬ 
employed in England it is not right to 
let any more in.” Yet farmers could use 
1000 trained lads on the land next year, 
lads they cannot get. We do not need 
to go back to the time of the. Huguenots 
for examples of skilled refugees who 
bring wealth and new work to a land. 
Refugees rvere given permission to open 
an Art Needlework Industry in London 
two years ago if they would guarantee 
to employ 20 people at the end of a year, 
and they kept their promise, and more. 
By the end of two years they were giving 
direct employment not to 20, but to 
as many as 220. 

Three hundred thousand people are 
longing to leave Austria. .About 25,000 
have already left, ‘ 16,000 going to 
America. These are the lucky ones, 
with relatives abroad who are willing to 
accept responsibility for their support. 
What happens to those who are not so 
lucky has been described by Mrs 
Ormerod, who has recently been in 
Vienna. " I sat in an undertaker’s office 
(she said) and every three minutes the 
telephone rang to tell of another sudden 
death. These w'ere scientists and men of 
distinction, unable to go on.” 

Our Great Reputation 

It is with the children of these men that 
the Inter-Aid Committee has to deal. 
Many people who realise there is no -way 
out for themselves nevertheless find 
life tolerable if they see a way out for 
their children, and the C N hopes that 
our country will do something for the 
younger victims at least. We owe some¬ 
thing to our suffering neighbours in 
Europe. Ours is almost the only country 
in Europe that has come unscathed 
through the political storms that have 
raged in the past 15 years, and we have 
a great reputation for hospitality and 
generosity to the oppressed. Delegates 
from the British Empire took a pro¬ 
minent part in the International Con¬ 
ference at Evian, which met at the 
suggestion of President Roosevelt, and 
it is to be hoped that as a result even 
more may be done for these unhappy 
people without a country 

Jonas rianway 

An umbrella belonging to Jonas Han- 
way, the first man to use one in London, 
came into the news for a brief moment 
the other day when it was sold in the 
auction rooms. 

There is a relief in the Abbey to the 
famous Jonas, of whom we read that he 
was a friend and father of the poor, 
merchant and citizen of the world. The 
relief shows Britannia protecting the 
helpless, but the epitaph forgets to tell 
us about the umbrella. In Red Lion 
Square he lived and died, enraging the 
Hackney coachmen by bringing the 
umbrella to England and so reducing 
their business, but amusing the Red 
Lion Square folk by carrying it round 
the Square whenever it rained. 


The Adventure of 
Seven Rangers 

By Cargo Boat and 
Caravan 

Seven Australian Rangers from New 
South Wales have just anived home 
after a wonderful trip round the world. 

With their Commissioner they sailed 
out of Sydney Harbour in a little cargo 
boat, arriving in London last August. 
Two weeks were spent seeing London 
and another two weeks at Foxlease, and 
. the party then went to Bniges and on 
to Paris and Geneva. When they 
arrived back in England they started on 
a wonderful caravan trip through Eng¬ 
land up to the north of Scotland, and 
clown again through the West of England 
and Wales. Everynvhere they went 
they were entertained by. Guides, and 
although it was bitterly cold, and 
sometimes snowing, that only made it 
more exciting, for none of them had 
sccir snow before ! Everj- night they 
slept in the tent and the caravan (the 
Chief Guide having lent them a tent 
and camp equipment), and when their 
i:ime was up they found they had 
covered 5000 miles ! 

What thrilled them more than any- 
iliing was that they were received by 
the King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth, 
and Princess Margaret Rose at Sand- 
lingliam one morning as the royal 
family were on their way to church. 

Now they are back in Australia again, 
after visiting Janaaica and seeing the 
IMnama Canal and New Zealand on their 
rvay home. It had taken the Rangers 
two years to save up for their great 
fid venture, but the memory of it is a 
possession for all their lives. 

Six-Inch Nails For 
a Pigeon's House 

Workmen putting up scaffolding in 
front of the Birmingham Art Gallery 
were greatly mystified not long ago 
by the strange disappearance of their 
six-inch nails. 

Every time the men came back from 
lunch they would find that some of 
the nails had vanished, and could not 
imagine why anyone should bother to 
steal such things. 

One of the men decided to keep watch, 
and the thief, who came when no ono 
was about, turned out to be a pigeon ! 
The watcher saw the bird pick up one 
of the nails and fly with it to the top of a 
column in the front of the Art Gallerj% 
where Mrs Pigeon was waiting to build 
her nest with the furniture her husband 
so laboriously brought her. The pigeon’s 
task was not easy, for the intrigued 
watcher estimated that nearly two 
pounds of nails had rolled off the 
column and had to be picked up again 
by the patient nest-builder. 

Now Mrs Pigeon is sitting on two 
eggs in her bed of nails, and ^ye hope 
she is comfortable. 

The Three Elephants 

The Ark has put to sea once more, 
for a voyage to the Isle of Man. 

The Packet steamer Peel Castle was 
transformed for a midnight voyage, 
and took aboard all the animals of a 
circus due to delight holiday-makers at 
Port Soderick. Most of them went 
below in special boxes ; but the lions 
travelled, as befitting their royal rank, 
above deck in their own cages. 

All went well till Margaret, Mary, and 
Daisy were invited to embark, and they 
resolutely refused the gangway. As they 
are a trio of elephants persuasion was 
rather difficult, and all hands assembled 
to pull or push in vain—until somebody 
thought of removing the offending 
gangway and putting a few planks 
down, when the three elephants deli¬ 
cately tripped aboard, and the voyage 
started in the traditional manner. 
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Safety-First School 

. A school in Kent which has been 
teaching its pupils road sense for iS 
months has not had a street accident 
among its 400 children since it began. 

The record belongs to Swanscombe 
Central School, where boys and girls 
find it is quite an adventure to walk 
about between classrooms, for all the 
corridors are lined and marked Keep 
Left, and for any " traffic " offences 
the punishment is so many “ lines.” 
At Cross Roads there is a circus, and 
the children become so used to paying 
special attention to all these traffic 
regulations in school that outside they 
are automatically careful. 

Bird News 

A bird’s nest partly made of grease¬ 
proof paper. 

A chaffinch’s nest in the Museum at 
Canterbury made almost entirely of 
confetti. 

A lark at Yeadon in Yorkshire with 
her nest near a hangar which was to 
be pulled down, the airmen putting a 
wooden fence round, and feeding the 
famil}- daily. 

Strange Houses 

Coal ash and lime for house-building 
seem strange materials, but in Vereenig- 
ing since 1927 several buildings have 
been erected without cement or sand, 
only lime and coal ash being used. 

The walls of these buildings have 
become so hard that it is impossible to 
drive nails into them, and the builder 
believes they will outlast any brick-built 
house of a like age. Also the walls do 
not crack. 

The music of the guards 

If Walt Disney were to come to London 
and go and see the Changing of the 
Guard ho would have the surprise of his 
life, for he would hear tunes from Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs played by 
the Guards Bands ! The other day they 
played M'histle While You Work and 
Heigho to the huge delight of the 
watching crowd. 

THE Thatcher’S Needle 

it is usually new industries that in¬ 
spire inventions in tools, so it came as a 
surprise to see a needle for use in one of 
the oldest village industries, thatching, 
should' have won a silver medal at the 
Agricultural Show at Cardiff. Both 
cheap and ingenious, it is claimed that 
anyone can thatch a rick with it, while 
an experienced thatcher can do his 
work much quicker. 

BLIND BUT Universal 

From eighty to a hundred blind 
Esperantists from eight foreign countries 
are soon to meet in University College, 
London, to consider how many of the 
difficultie.s due to want of sight may bo 
best overcome. 

They are delegates to the Universal 
Esperanto Congress, the blind and their 
friends forming a special section at which 
teachers and experts will read helpful 
papers, examine the best and newest 
apparatus, and inspect the useful and 
beautiful articles made for sale at work¬ 
shops for the blind. Blind musicians 
will gir'e musical evenings,. and blind 
stenographers will show how deftly 
they can take down and type letters 
dictated to them. 

Since 1920 fourteen such conferences 
of Irlind Esperantists have been held in. 
various countries, and they have been 
most interesting and enjoyable. 

Saved by Sunshine 

For ever two people must be thankful 
for a ray of sunshine. 

When Clifford Sunderland, a child of 
three, fell into the River Kennett near 
Reading, his father rushed to the rescue, 
blit could not see his son. Suddenly a 
burst of sunshine glinted on a wealth 
of golden hair under the water, and the 
father was then able to dive in and bring 
the child safely to the bank. 
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The Gardens Round Hheims Cathedral 


'"j 'he dedication of Rheims Cathedral 
after 20 j-ears of restoration, its war 
scars and wounds hea,led as far as 
possible, has been performed in a scene 
more closely connected with England 
than many would be aware of. 

The war bombardment scattered much 
of the treasure of this noblest of France’s 
Gothic churches, but not all was lost. 
Tapestries, plate, and much stained glass 
were removed, and many carxdngs were 
built over. But much was shattered 
into fragments. 

IMany of those fragments, glass, stone, 
and so on. found their way to England 
in the possession of British soldiers home 
on furlough. After the war an appeal 


was issued asking for the return of all 
such cherished atoms of the ancient 
building, and a generous response to the 
appeal restored much that would other¬ 
wise have been-lost for ever. 

But there remained the lov^ely old 
gardens of Rheims, seemingly beyond 
repair. Here King George the Fifth set 
a delightful example, for from the royal 
gardens of England he sent seeds and 
cuttings of plants and shrubs, which are 
flourishing in the new gardens of Old 
Rheims today. 

People over widely scattered areas in 
England followed the IGng’s example, 
and now there is a real bit of floral Eng¬ 
land in this battle-scarred citj^ 


The Good Turn 

Every day we hear of Scouts helping 
somebody, and the other day we heard 
how the Tyne Sea Scouts came to the 
rescue of yachtsmen in Alnmoiith Bay. 

The yacht Sonoma was racing from 
Holy Island to Blyth when a fierce gale 
came up, doing so much damage to 
sails and rigging that the yachtsmen 
were forced to hoist distress signals. 

These were seen' by the Sea Scout 
Troop, who rushed to the rescue in their 
cutter the Bonaventure and towed the 
damaged craft to safety. 

Who Speaks Cornish? 

A Cornish-English dictionary is soon 
to be published. 

A'^isitors to Paul Churchyard, near 
Mousehole, the fishermen’s town as 
typically Cornish as Cornish granite or 
Cornish pasty, will have seen the 
memorial to Dorothy Pentreath, who 
lived at lilouseholc and died there in 
1777, and is often said to have been the 
last to speak Cornish. That is not 
exactly true, for there are some in 
Cornwall who have some fragments of 
Cornish still when they speak among 
themselves. In Mousehole also lived 
John Keigwin, the last scholar of the 
Cornish language, who left for other 
generations a Cornish grammar. 

There are a few miracle plays, pro¬ 
verbs, fables, and sacred poems still 
existing in this ancient tongue. 

The Old ladyofWynberg 

An old lady of Wynberg in South 
Africa who died not long ago surprised 
her neighbours all her life by collecting 
tins of all sizes from them. 

She was a strict recluse, and her mania 
for tins was looked upon as one of her 
eccentricities. At her death the relatives, 
on searching her home, found the tins 
hidden in all manner of- places, and in 
them were packed notes amounting to 
the sum of ^^20,000. 


The Three Lions 

Three man-eating lions have so terror¬ 
ised the mining area of Murongo, 
Nairobi, that native labour deserted in 
great numbers. These lions had a 
system ; the two females prowled round 
the hut while the male brought out the 
victim. Then they all dragged their 
prey into the jungle. 

]\Iany times the game warden followed 
at once, only to find the spoor deli¬ 
berately erased. He discovered that the 
natives believed the lions to be be¬ 
witched, and that if they killed them 
misfortune would follow. More than 
one party of native hunters had had 
them at spear point, but only beat off 
the lions. Witch doctors made a good 
thing out of such a terror by selling 
charms against attack. But we hear 
that the game warden patiently stalked 
the assassins, and killed therri at last. 

For the CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 

The little church of Peters Marland 
near Torrington in Devon has now a 
proud possession in its Children’s Corner, 
a rug made by five schoolgirls. 

These girls, aged 12 and 13, designed 
the rug themselves, working it in cross- 
stitch in appropriate colours. They did 
it in their spare time and it took them 
seven months. Rabbits, a parrot, butter¬ 
flies, and trees surround the words 

All Things Bright and Beautiful, . 

The Lord God Made Them A ll. 

It was a beautiful idea, and it is worth 
going a long way to see this rug, which 
stands for the great perseverance of five 
young people at Marland School. 

At Windsor Castle 

Mr E. J. Seymour, of Langley, 
Buckinghamshire, has just completed 47 
years in service at Windsor Castle. His 
family have given 165 years’ service at 
■the Castle—his father 50 years, his uncle 
26 yeans, and his brother 42 years. 



A remarkable picture taken at the recent Sokol festival in Prague, when thousands of 
Czecho-Slovakian boys and girls gave a display of physical culture in the Masaryk Stadium. 
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Brer Rabbit 

Two letters show a strange reversal of 
nature, and both by rabbits. The first 
tells how an infuriated rabbit chased 
and routed a stoat which attacked its 
offspring. 

The second is more surprising. The 
rabbit is a tame one, five years old, 
and has always liv'ed in the house. 
It came into contact with a strange 
fox-terrier and was obviously afraid ; 
but it attacked the dog and sent it 
off yelping with terror ! 

The Blind leads 
THE blind 

A rvonderful story' comes from Bolton> 
a tale of achievement. 

John Martin, who was. born blind, 
has received his degree of Bachelor of 
Music at Durham University Con¬ 
vocation. 

What is still more wonderful is the 
news that as a child he was taught by a 
blind organist, and that since 1933 he 
has been working for his degree under 
the direction of Leonard Marsh, a blind 
Doctor of Music. All this means that 
John IMartinvs success is due in. part 
to his ov.'n skill and determination, and 
in part to the help given by others 
handicapped as he is. 

John Martin, who is 37, may boast 
• one other distinction, for he was the 
first blind man to obtain the teacher's 
diploma of the Royal College of IMusic. 

A Dalmatian Hero 

A dog is the hero of this incident, 
which happened the other day in 
Dalmatia. 

Little Tito Franin, aged four, was 
sitting in his father’s boat playing with 
his dog when he overbalanced and fell 
into the water. 

There was no one about and the 
child would have drowned had his 
faithful dog not leapt in after him, hung 
on to Tito’s clothes with his teeth, and 
kept him afloat till help came. 

Gelert’s Grave 

We apologise to our Welsh readers for 
an error which er'ery reader must have 
detected in the name of Gelert in our 
article on Dogs in a recent-number of the 
C N. This faithful hound’s name, of 
course, is Gelert, the village where he 
lies being called Beddgelert, the rvord 
Bedd being Welsh-for grave. 

The Wallet From the Sky 

It would naturally be thought that 
any' small article dropping from an 
aeroplane high up in the sky would be 
lost for ever. 

Flight-Lieutenant Hawes certainly 
thought so when he lost his wallet while 
flying over Essex five years ago. But 
the other day, to his great astonishment, 
he had it returned to him by a farm 
labourer, who had discovered it while 
digging potatoes in a field at Abridge ! 
The wallet was none the worse for its 
adventure, and its contents were intact. 

A TOWN Hall to Go 

Another piece of history is doomed ; 
it is the Tudor town hall at Wrexham, 
which was built in the days of Henry 
the Eighth, and is to come down to make 
room for a new trunk road linking up 
Swansea and Manchester. 

LONDON’S School Artists 

One of the biggest exhibitions of works 
of art by school children has been open 
this week at the London County Hall. 

The 500 drawings-, paintings, and 
designs shown are the best out of 4000 
sent in from 500 schools of all types, 
from the infants’ to the secondary school. 

The modern methods of teaching Art. 
allow full e.xpression of the individuality 
of the child and do not seek to bind him 
down to slavish copying of a lifeless 
object on a table or a blackboard. The 
Art Class, as a result, has gained in 
popularity both among boys and girls, 
and much excellent work is to be seen in 
this exhibition. 
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Some Have No Holidays 

UoLiDAYS are good things, 
to be enjoyed every 
minute of them ; they are as 
much part of a good life as 
schooldays are. 

We do not wish to cast a 
shadow over “ days of fresh 
air in the rain and the sun," 
but we should like our readers 
who -are on holiday to think 
sometimes of the others who 
have no holidays. They need 
not become miserable about 
them, but they ought not to 
forget them. 

There are still very man}"- 
grown-ups and children who 
cannot get away to the sea or 
into the country. Sometimes 
they have the time but not the 
money to pay for fares and 
lodgings ; so they must make 
the best of it in the street in 
which they live all the year . 
round. But those of us who are 
swimming in the sea tddayj or 
climbing- the hills, know how 
much they miss, and we' must 
rerhember them. 

Yet thinking by itself is not 
enough. When we feel some¬ 
thing we ought to say at once, 
IVell, what am 1 going to do 
about it ? 

We may not be able to do 
much, but we can make a 
beginning by giving something . 
to a children’s summer holi¬ 
day fund. 

We remember hearing of a 
fine gift which came to London 
from Africa. Some black girls 
and boys, hearing from their 
teacher in a mission school that 
some children in London wefe 
too poor to take a holiday, put 
their little gifts together and 
sent them overseas. That was 
the right spirit. 

But perhaps there is some¬ 
thing more personal which we 
can do. Is there a boy at school 
with you who, when you break 
up, says cheerfully enough, 

“ We are not getting a holiday 
this 3^ear ; Dad’s out of work, 
so we shall have days out on', 
the Heath ? ’’ When you are 
awaj^ you might think of that 
friend of yours. You can write 
to him and let him know that 
you are thinking about him. 
Perhaps you might send him 
a little present. 

But no one ought to have 
any doubt that holidays are 
so necessary to a good life that 
everyone should have one ; and 
we, when we grow up, should . 
not be content till others enjoy 
the glorious days we have our¬ 
selves by the sea or on the 
moor. They give us pictures- 
which are. on view all the year 
in the galler}- we call Memory, 
and w-e can spread them every¬ 
where if we all try. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

ofaove the hidden waters of the: ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Good Earth For Next 
to Nothing 

We take the following advertise¬ 
ment from a daily newspaper: 

Oxfordshire : Approximately 200 acres 
•neglected farm, derelict cottage and build¬ 
ings. Lovely situation, adjoining golf 
course. Long froiitages to road and stream. 

, Some timber. Cheap to clear. Freehold 
and tithe-free. £2rx)0. 

No other country in Europe could 
produce such an advertisement. Here 
are 200 acres of good English land in 
the county of Oxfordshire offered for 
£2000, or £10 an acre ! The buildings 
are derelict, the farm neglected. Tlie 
situation is lovely. 

In not a few European countries 
they drain at great expense to make 
■ land ; here we see good land going 
begging, producing little or nothing. 

Something to Do 

W^E like that little tale of the beach 
scavenger of one of our seaside 
towns. He has a sort of joint business, 

. he says. In the morning he distributes 
the entertainment circulars to the 
people on the beach and in the after¬ 
noon he picks them up. 

White Man’s Burden 

[t is difficult to think of a more 
astonishing example of the impact 
of Progress on the Primitive than the' 
news from Groote Eylandt in the Gulf 
of Carpentaria in Northern Australia. 

At this remote spot a little outpost 
has been established for the Empire 
Flying-Boat Service between England 
and Australia, but while the wireless 
.station was being erected the natives 
stole a section of the steel lattice mast to 
make spears. To the aboriginal mind 
a wireless mast is not a magic method 
of talking through space, but merely 
a usefuFcommodity for making spears 
with which to obtain food. 

To round off this incident, we are 
told that a policeman .arrested the 
culprits and that if convicted they will 
be taken to Port Darwin by air, as 
there is no other means of transport. 


Something to be Thankful For 

Qerm.\ny and Poland - have agreed 
that there shall be impartial 
treatment of German and Polish his¬ 
tory in the schools of both countries. 
. The facts are to be related without 
passion or partisanship, and no offen¬ 
sive expressions about either country 
are to be tolerated. 

This is as it should be, and w-e 
sh.ould like to see the same treatment 
accorded - to history everywhere. 
Nothing in malice should be the rule. 

What makes this particular agree¬ 
ment so remarkable is that Germany 
and Poland have had so many differ¬ 
ences, and there is surely much to be 
thankful for in this news. 

On the Road 

We first met the Hitch-Hiker . in 
films from America, but this 
ugly term has been applied to gentle¬ 
men of leisure w-ho carefully avoid 
work and travel from place to place 
by boarding motor-vehicles. 

Now, it seems, the hitch-hiker is 
becoming a feature of the English 
countryside. 

One of our public men has been 
saying that by means of lorry¬ 
jumping men travel hundreds of miles 
and lose their identity; another 
critic has urged that the hitch-hiker 
should be taken off the roads and 
compelled to be useful. Certainly 
something needs to be done to save 
such people from themselves. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

jgiRMiNGHAM’s rubbish heaps yield 
fjo.ooo a year to the city. 
y^BouT 16,000 children are to cruise at 
the London docks this summer. 
J^iVERPOOL has decided against public- 
houscsina newtown of 20,000 people. 

JUST AN IDEA 

That -was a striking little thing xve 
read the other day—that newspapers used 
to he a pleasant accompaniment for 
breakfast, blending happily with the 
coffee and the toast, but now they take 
the appetite away. 
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^WOMAN declares that she addresses 
many remarks to her neighbour 
but gets no response. Perhaps she 
forgets to post them. 

s 

]\fODER.v art associates colour with 
sound. Hue and cry. 

0 

'PniNGS are usually a bit flat in 
some people’s houses. One has 
to be pressed to stay. 

□ 

PifANY main roads are up. Motorists 
have praised them up. 

□ 

A. LITTLE book has been issued on 
How to Use the Telephone. 
There is a call for it. 

0 

/E is suggested that if Shakespeare 
had had a typewriter he might 
have written more plays. But he 
would probably have typed them. 


An idea has been started that milk 
should be delivered freely at 
every house. Hope it won’t be 
dropped. 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If a lighthouse 
man Is always 
on the rocks 




Margaret of the Slag-Heap 

We hear that 137,000 children from the 
Distressed Are.as are to visit the seaside 
this summer. It is good news, and we are 
delighted ; but we are constrained to print 
this from one who is left behind. 

Dear Editor, 

I’m sitting on 
A box outside our house. 

While looking after Charlie, who 
Is quiet as a mouse. 

He’s in his pram, and mother says 
I must, not let him cry 
Till father finds some work to do : 
He hopes to by and by. , 

I wish he could-, for then, perhaps, 
(If Charlie had a sleep) • 

\Ve might have.-just one sunny 
day 

Away from this slag-heap. 

It rises up behind our house. 

As ugly as can be ;. . 

O, wouldn’t it be lovely just 
For once to see the sea ! 

-1'd carry Charlie in my arms 
And paddle with bare feet, ' 
■And never think how \yearily 
I tramp this dreary street. 

If I could have a little wish, 

I’d wish that for one day 
Our cinder-track might all be 
sand' , ' ■ 

Where we could dig and play. 

But, better still. I’d like to find 
Real pebbles on the shore. 

I wouldn’t bring them all away. 
I’d be content with four ; 

And I would put them on the 
slag, _ . 

Pretending that the sea 
Was just below, and that they 
were ■ l 

The three of us and me. 

I haven’t time for more today 
For Charlie’s going to fret. . 

I’ll wheel him round the slag. 


o . 

Yours truly. 




■ Margaret 


The Love He Has Promised 
to His People 

J SAID, Wherefore, Lord ? Whereunto 
\yas I born ? 

And he said unto me. Number me 
the things that are not yet come ; 
gather me together the drops that 
are scattered abroad; make me the 
flowers green again that are withered ; 
open me the places that are closed and 
bring me forth the winds that in them 
are shut up ; shew me the image of 
a voice ; and then I xvill declare to 
thee the thing that thou labourest to 
know. 

And I said, O Lord, who may know 
these things but he that hath not his 
dwelling with men ? 

Then said he unto me. Like as thou 
canst do none of these things, even so 
canst thou not find out my judgment, 
or the love that I have promised unto 
my people. Esdras in the Apocrypha 
© - 
Faith 

Faith is an invisible and invincible 
magnet and attaches to itself whatever 
it fervently desires and calmly and 
persistently expects. Waldo Trine 
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THE FACTORY’S 
MAGNA CARTA 

Good News For All 
Who Work in It 

Great Britain has six million factory 
workers, and all will benefit by changes 
which have now come into .force. 

The women and young people among 
them are to have better times than ever 
before. From this month women and 
j-oung people are able to stay in bed 
an extra hour, for the new Factories 
Act decrees that the earliest starting time 
for them is seven instead of six. The new 
Act, the first of its kind for 37 years, is a 
charter of libcrtj' for tens of thousands, 
giving them hours to spare. Periods of 
emplo3’ment are now reduced from 60 
hours a week to 48 for women nnd for 
all under 16, and there is to be a regu¬ 
lation gor-erning or'ertime for women so 
that they cannot be emploj'ed for more 
than an extra hundred flours in a year. 
As for boj’s anil girls, they are never to 
work overtime in factories. 

How far we have advanced in the last 
centurj- or so we realise only when we 
begin contrasting present ” conditions 
with those of the bad old days. There 
■u ij.s no need then to go out to the sugar 
or cotton plantations to find slar-es, for 
we had them here in England’s green and 
pleasant land, the land in which Ebenezer 
Elliott pleaded that the children might 
have bread while Lord Shaftesbury 
pleaded that they should have freedom. 

Safety First in the Milis 

It is good to know that neither in the 
mine nor in the mill is humanity ground 
down today as it was then. We were 
reading not long ago of boys and girls 
of seven and eight working in the mine, 
of girls and women toiling there from 
four in the morning till six at night, and 
of cruelties that seem barbarous now. 
Countless stories there are of .the shodc- 
ing conditions in our factories, especially 
of the war' in which poor children were 
literally worked to death ; and in Derby¬ 
shire and Yorkshire rre know places 
where orphans dropped at the machines 
they rvere tending, dying without anyone 
to care for them. 

Not only are hours shorter today, but 
working conditions are better, and the 
new Act ensures that they will be better 
still. It is impossible to compare the 
crowded mills of last century with the 
spacious and well-ventilated ones of our 
time. The new Act compels every mill- 
owner to fence his machinery, and in 
every factor^' with more than 50 em- 
plo3'ees there must be a first-aid man and 
an ambulance box. Women who have to 
stand at their work are to be provided 
with a seat. No woman and no 3'oung 
person may clean or oil a machine while 
it is in motion. All floors and stairs must 
be reasonabl}' clean. Everj' mill must 
have fire-escapes. 

So the Act goes on, a glorious Factory 
IMagna Carta, telling the rvorld that there 
is no sweated labour in our land, pro¬ 
claiming the right of human beings to 
bo treated with respect; 

The Lout About 

By a Lancashire Correspondent 

The beasts were out again last Sunday, 
this time in lovely IMiller’s Dale.' 

The\’ drove up in five motor cars and 
tore up lumps of beautiful flowers, roots 
and all. All over the place were great 
patches where this looting had been 
going on. 

Nothing is sacred to these people, 
neither the da\' nor the things of nature. 
It made one’s blood boil to see them 
tearing up patches of delicate wild 
flowers. Too mean to paj’ the few 
coppers that would give them plants in 
abundance, they must come and spoil 
the beaut)' of the countrj-side to plant 
their own gardens. 



The Problem That is 
Baffling Men 


C. B. Fry to C N Boys 


POWER FROM 
THE SUN 


All the world knows C. B. Fry, here talkin 
Twenty years ago he was talking to C N boy 

M V DEAR Mates, An important point 
is this. All of us, if we are to be 
any good, miis,t do things we do not like. 

Half the battle of life is won, nay more, 
if once we learn how to do well things we 
do not like; This is my medicine. And 
I wish I had taken regular doses of it 
myself all my life. My word, what ?... 
but there ! 

My medicine is a certain cure, the 
only cure I know. It is just this. If you 
do not like doing a thing, simply make 
a fine art of doing it to perfection. Then 
you are home, because you forget your 
dislike of the thing in the pleasure no 
man is ever withput when he is being a 
real artist. 

Now, washing up dirty plates, cleaning 
buckets, mending clothes, scrubbing 
decks, keeping one’s temper, holding 
one’s tongue, and all similar troublesome 
things can be made pleasant to do if 
only one makes an art, a fine art, of them. 
Be an artist and j'ou beat the bogey. 
Even trying does the trick, for the dull¬ 
ness and unpleasantne.ss evaporate in 
the brightness and warrhth of trying to 
succeed. This is a tremendous tip; stick 
it on your cue; 

Danger of Having No Ideals 

Lots of people pride themselves on 
being practical. They' scoff at theory 
and at ideals, and so on. Give ihem 
good practical common sense. 

MYll, they say that the road to ruin is 
paved with good intentions ; but I say 
these are rough, projecting stones that- 
one can grip, and so stop our swift 
glissade. And I say', too, that what 
lubricates, oils, " slipperifies,” and ren¬ 
ders dangerous the downward .slope is— 
j ust what ? Just practical common sense. 
Of course, I do not mean the right kind 


The Scotsman 

The new Flying Scotsman trains now 
running might be called the most silent 
expresses in the world. Man has put 
every ounce of his ingenuity into making 
them sound-proof, and the trains have 
double glass everywhere, the floor, roof, 
and sides being insulated against noise. 

It is now possible to travel by the 
Sunday Scotsman trains, which leave 
London and Edinburgh at ii in the 
morning, each train making the world’s 
record non-stop run of seven hours. 


to the boys .on the Tr-rining Ship Mercury, 
and this is what he said in one of his letters. 

of common sense ; I mean the common 
kind of practical commosi sense - the 
kind that sees no use in ideals. 

Why', good gracious me, even a fool 
can see that all good doing is based on 
good thinking. You cannot have good 
practice without good theory ; and you 
cannot have good practice without ideals. 
Great deeds without great thoughts 
never were and neyer will be. 

Of course, again, it is no good having 
ideals if y'ou do not try to put them into 
practice. That is the companion folly 
to believing that tremendous practical¬ 
ness without ideals will win anything 
and everything; it will win nothing 
worth having from Life. 

Dream Great Dreams 

No bridge was ever yet built which 
did not e.xist first as a thought in the 
mind of the engineer. No beautiful 
bridge was ever built or thought out 
e.xcept in the soul of an engineer who 
could dream dreams. 

i\Iv mate, j'ou must dream fine dreams, 
y'Ou must think great thoughts, y'OU must 
do big things, if y'ou are to be much use ; 
neither one nor the other of these things, 
but all. . 

And, look y'Ou, the place for all this is 
not in the sunset-clouds, not over the 
blue hills far away; but just here. There 
is only one place to play'this game—just 
where you are now. That is the only 
pitch for the match ; there is no other. 
It is the humble things of daily life that 
will make y'ou or mar you. That is the 
task, there is the battlefield, there is the 
victory, leading where y'ou like—to 
succe.ss, fame, and honour. 

You may' not move far on the path. 
But you will move in no other carriage ; 
so jump straight in. 


Sweet Remembrances 

The workpeople of Bolton have been 
on holiday, for it is Wakes time. 

As the trains drew out friends called 
after them," Well, goodbye, lads. Don’t 
forget us! ’’ and they did not forget, for 
an avalanche of 1000 boxes of kippers has 
been pouring through the post office, the 
annual present to the unfortunate stay- 
at-homes. There must have been grilling 
and frying on all hands, and extra tasty 
breakfasts, while the 32,000 picture post¬ 
cards were.admired and discussed. 


Gifts of 130,000 hay'c been given 
v/ithin a year to two American 
Universities for trying to find out how 
power can be got from the sun. 

This dream of converting the almost 
unimaginable loss of solar energy into 
useful work on the earth has attracted 
scientists, charlatans, and inventors for 
a century. Men have tried to imprison 
sunlight in a bo.x again and again, 
not realising that heat is merely a wave- 
motion in what we call the ether and not 
a tangible thmg that can be bottled up or 
dealt with piecemeal. 

But these unusual gifts have set many 
men thinking anew, and are a reminder 
of the wonderful sun engines designed 
by Mr Shuman and others described 
from time to time in the C N; and of 
the enterprising experiments of men 
like ^Ir Claude, inventor of the neon 
lamp, who tried to sink a pipe two 
miles long down into the sea to make 
use of the difference in temperature of 
the water low down and that warmed 
by the sun’s rays at the surface. 

What Sunshine Gives 

There have been many romantic 
descriptions of the billions of horse- 
' power wasted in the sun’s energy, of the 
trillions of tons of coal that would have 
to be burned to equal a day’s heat given 
off by it, but perhaps the'most sensible 
is that of Dr Compton, President of 
Jlassachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the other day, when acknowledging the 
new gift for this research. In three 
months of greatest sunshine, he said, an 
acre of land receives directly from the 
sun an amount of heat equivalent to 
that which would be produced by 
burning about 250 tons of coal. 

Here, then, is the real problem for the 
engineer or the chemist. Any sun engine 
that is devised must not be more costly 
to run and maintain than this. The 
property of one kind of photo-cell to 
give off energy when light falls on it has 
naturally led many inventors to think 
of it as a promising solution, but no 
form of ceil yet exists which holds any 
real promise of practical results. A 
great part of this new gift of money 
must be devoted to finding out which 
(if any) of the sun engines and solar 
energy devices have any real promise 
of competing with coal and the motor 
engine in actual cost. 

Sunlight power is being used and con¬ 
verted into energy on an infinite scale 
all the time by our crops and vegetation, 
but to trap sunlight and use its power 
directly is a problem almost as elusive 
as the getting of gold from sea water. 

The Walking Dairy 

During the recent Roy'al Agricultural 
Show at Cardiff a Friesian cow gave 
nearly ten gallons of milk in a single day. 

The quantity is by no means a record, 
but, as was pointed out at the show, the 
milk y'ielded by this animal w'ould 
furnish the daily ration of one-third of 
a pint each to a school of 240 scholars. 

Friesian cows are regarded as novel¬ 
ties in England. The fact is that they 
were regularly brought over here from 
Holland during the 17th and i8th 
centuries, and during that time were 
the dominant type down the East coast. 

Cattle disease caused a break in the 
importation for many years from 1870, 
but the breed was maintained, and 
importation was renewed a quarter of 
a century ago not only from Holland 
but from South Africa, where Dutch 
Friesians had developed magnificently. 

The Friesian is, probably the greatest 
milk-yielder. Its milk is not so rich as 
that of other breeds, but for that reason 
is more digestible, and therefore specially 
favoured for children and invalids. 
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The Childrt 


The Night When The 
Great Armada Came 

One of the unfinished poems of Lord Macaulay describes the rising of 'our 
countryside at the coming of the Great Armada, jml 350 years ago this week. 

When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

Everywhere the fiery beacons carried tlie news from hill to hill, and from end to 
end of, England the inhabitants of the villages and cities were roused. 



From a picture given to His Majesty’s Theatre by Sir lierbcrt Tree 


LJo! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight: ho ! scatter flowers, fair maids: 
^ ^ Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : Iro ! gallants, draw your blades : 
.Thou sun, shine on her joyously ; 3’e breezes, waft tier wide ; . 

Our glorious sexiper eadem, the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold ; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed the haughty scroll'of gold. 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 

Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, ftom Lynn to ^Milford Bay, 

Tliat time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread, 

High on St Michael’s Mount it shone: it shone bti'Beachy Head. 

Far, on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 

The'fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves : 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves. 

O’er Longlcat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew: ; 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town. 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down, 

The sentinel onAVhitehall gate looked forth into the night. 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 

Then bugle’s' note and cannon’s roar the deathlike silence broke. 

Arid with one start and with one cry the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires :. 

At.once the yvild alarum clashed from alf her reeling spires, ' , 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear ; , ■ 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back'a louder cheer. 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet. 

And the .broad Mrcams of pikes and flags rushed down each roaring street; 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din. 

As fast'from every village round.the horse came spurring in. ■ ' 

And eastward straight from wild Blackhcath the yvarlike errand went. 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy' moor they started for the north. 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still: 

All night from tower to tower they' sprang ; they sprang from hill to liill; 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales. 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales ; 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely heig'lit. 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light. 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane. 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless jflain ; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide Vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile. 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. . . . 


AN Old LAD’i 


'T’he flowers in our gardens are at 
their best ; no city surpasses 
London for its parks and no country 
equals ours for its gardens. 

It is a good time to think of a bunch 
of flowers that has been in London for 
over a hundred years, and that any one 
of us may see in one of the wonderful 
rooms of the British Museum. 

They are the flowers of an old lady 
who was born when, men still ferhem- 
bered Cromwell. She lived through 
nearly all the i8th century, moved 
among the great folk of her time, and 
saw four monarchs on the throne.' As 
the century' drew hear its end she found 
herself alone, and gave herself an 
interesting piece of work to do. She 
was something of an artist ; she was 
something of a naturalist. She loved 
colours and flowers. Her sight was 
good, her touch was fine, and she made 
up her mind to leave behind a bunch 
of flowers which should not fade away. 

Roses in the Heart 

J F y’ou would grow beautiful roses, say's 
an old Eastern proverb, you must 
grow them first in the heart. Mary 
Delany grew roses in her heart and 
in her garden too; and she did more, 
for she made a famous set of flower 
mosaics which has kept alive the name 
of this old lady' of 80. There are ten 
volumes of them, and you may see 
them by going to the Prints Depart¬ 
ment of the British Museum and 
asking for the Delany Mosaics. Let 
us look at the story' of this wonderful 
old lady. 

She was born in 1700, the daughter 
of Bernard Granville, a brother of 
Lord Lansdowne. By' a curious and 
most romantic fate the throne' of 
England was a background to her 
childhood and part of the setting of tlie 
last years of her long life. Personal 
stories of kings and queens were in 
the child’s ears continuallythe 
ordinary gossip of the house. If one 
could have peeped inside little Mary’s 
mind, what a strange image of 
Roy'alty' might have been seen ! 

She was from her earliest years 
destined by her family' for a place in 
the household of Queen Anne. 

We sec the little Mary listening to 
tales of the flight of James Stuart in 
1688—living incidents of the tumul¬ 
tuous happenings of that glorious 
revolution which is now a page of 
history for us—and the arrival of the 
silent,. hard-working Dutchman king! 
After William came Anne. For the 
child it was always stories of first one 
monarch and then another. 

The New Union Jack 

"^HEN Alary was only, about seven she 
would see a new flag flying, show¬ 
ing the Cross of St George of England 
overlying the Cross of St Andrew of 
Scotland ; and she must have been 
puzzled at the new Union Jack, and 
wondered what the new Union of 
England and Scotland meant. In the 
meantime good Queen Anne was about 
to die, and some of the people were 
drinking the health of “ the king 
across the water,” as they' called the 
man we call the Old Pretender, who 
was living in France; and many 
others were praying for the coming of 
the Guelphs of Hanover to put an end 
to this profligate power of the Stuart 


House. At last Queen Anne was really 
dead, and George-the First was king. 

Little Mary Granville had already 
lived under three monarchs. She was 
growing up, and was at an age when 
most girls in those day's were em¬ 
broidering wedding clothes. And one 
fine day—at the age of 17—she was 
married to Alexander Pendarves of 
Cornwall.' The bridegroom was nearly 
sixty': , fat,- sulky', sniiffy” he is said 
to have been'; very fond of wine, but 
possessed of great estates. His death 
in 1724 put an end to the unhappiness 
of .liis young wife., .* 

A Great Lady 

gEFORE Mary had enjoyed her. new 
. • freedom ' many years ' there was 
anoth’er king upon the throne. She 
outlived him, and the tinie came when 
she said “ God ’save your Alajesty' ! ” 
to still another sovereign, George the 
Third.. ; She dwelt in close friendship 
with the household of this monarch, 
and during her last few. years in a 
home of his providing at Windsor, 
until her death, in April 1788. The j 
Royal Family considered a day never 
complete unless it included a visit to 
“ dearest Airs Delany'.’-’ So docs the f 
thread of this one life stitch the 
generations together. 

In her y'ounger middle age Alary n- 
became a great lady in society, and 
found time to be very much-interested 
in books and writers, pictures and 
painters. She wrote verse of con¬ 
siderable merit, painted in both oils 
and water-colours, and was skilled in 
cray'on work. Almost two years she 
had spent with friends in Ireland, 
seeking distraction from some of the 
immediate sorrows ; with which her -t 
life was evil-starred—a love affair that-u 
had gone wrong, and the death of hcrU 
aunt Lady Stanley'. In Ireland she,-/ 
had met'people.of learning and culture;; - 
among them Dean Swift. ' 

Friendship With Swift 

^FTKR this meeting a friendship 
grew between Alary and the great 
writer, and the -acquaintance is mir¬ 
rored both in Swift’s Journal to Stella, 
his correspondence, and her own. A 
quaint, enliveniag friendship it must 
have been. Now Swift, the sty'list, is 
soundly' rating the gentle, restrained 
womian for the use of the word mob., ,, 
Never let me hear you use that word:i4 
again, said the Dean, in great .anger. ' 
What, then, should I say' ?. Rabble, to 
be sure, replied Swift. Now they 
are corresponding evenly'-on'political 
affairs, Alary' giving in her decorous 
way' the gossip'of the times. Now she , 
meets him at “ the witty club,” and,;;j 
allows herself to say that he is ” a 
very' odd companion (if that e.xpres- . 
sion is not too familiar for so extra- 
. ordinary a genius) ; he talks a great 
deal, and does not require many 
answers.” 

When Alary' was an old lidy she 
used to tell tales “ to the younger 
generation ” of the famous Irishman, 
and of Pope, Dr Johnson, and many 
others; of the publication of The 
Tatler, which she read and enjoyed ; 
of The Spectator, which she found .- 
“ almost too modern ” for her to speak - 
of it. All'the men of letters who were . 
of any' moment came under her notice. : 
Life was leisurely in those days, and 
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Wonderful Mary Delany 


"s Bunch OF flowers 


ladies read with eagerness the nine 
volumes of Clarissa and showered their 
favours on Richardson. 

They are strange times to look back 
on. It is probable that in later days 
Mrs Delany would not have been ’ 
considered the intellectual pcrson that - 
she was in her own day ; but a little 
learning' and culture in a woman went' 
a long way then, and was greeted with 
respect by men who were weary of 
social inanities. . ; 

Mary was a graceful, distinguished 
personage. She would have been. 
shocked at the manners of our. own 
time. Even the waltz would have 
seemed vulgar to her, and we dare not 
estimate her disapproval of the jazz. 
She wore panniers to her dresses, 
danced the minuet with slow, stately 
paces, and could rest as long as you 
please down in the trough’of a curtsey. 
We see her thus, gliding down the 
changing century. 

Life in Somerset House 

jN-the midst of her social grandeur slic 

' perhaps had a suspicion that pure, 
domestic happiness was passing her 
by. Honours were heaped upon her. 
Her greatest friend was the Duchess 
of Portland, and generally it happened 
tliat the summer was passed with the 
duchess in the countrj' and the ^yinter 
in London. Some of her pleasantest 
hours were spent in Somerset House 
with her uncle Sir John Stanley, who 
had apartments in that building. 

Jfary’s great day dawned in 1743. 
She married, not without many pro¬ 
tests from her friends, the Reverend 
Patrick Delany, whom she had met 
years before in Ireland. The marriage 
was looked upon as a terrible blunder ; 
but Jlary had married onCe in obedi¬ 
ence when she would rather have 
become the wife of another—she was 
not going to miss happiness twice. 
She entered now upon 25 golden years 
of peace. 

In 176S her husband died, and a 
few years later came the death of the 
duchess. Marr' found herself once 
more ill-starred by loneliness and 
sorrow. She suffered the penalty of 
one who lives on while friends and 
kindred, one after another, fall away. 
Her vitality and her intense love of 
the beautiful were still untouched ; 
but, feeling herself perhaps slipping 
away into the Great Shadow, she 
threw out a saving line, so to speak, 
to earth. At the age of 73 she began 
the work which was to make her name 
remembered. She began to build up 
in paper mosaics the flowers she loved. 

A Labour of Love 

pOR ten years, until her eyesight 
failed, the old lady worked at her 
labour of love. By that time she had 
made a thousand specimens, and was 
something of a public character. 

Although she had lost her dearest 
friend in the Duchess of Portland, she 
kept in remembrance the many ac¬ 
quaintances of a long lifetime and also 
the younger members of her own 
family. Her carefully detailed will 
shows how lovingly she thought of 
them all, leaving to each one some • 


work of her own hands or a personal 
possession—either a copy of one of 
the Great Masters, a sketch in water¬ 
colour or crayon, or the Dresden blue- 
and-white cup and saucer out of which 
she used to drink her tea, or'sonic of 
her collection of shells', or some books ; 
hk'e and there a friendly " five 
guineas to buj^ a ring ” comes in her 
smaller bequests; ‘ " " ' ' 

Ten Volumes of Mosaics 

own' portrait, painted by Opie, 
had been for some time hanging in 
the rooms of King George and Queen 
Charlotte, and at the request of Iier 
friends the painter executed a second 
similar picture of IMrs Delamn It was 
for this portrait that, after her death, 
Horace Walpole designed an ornate 
frame with an inscription underneath 
which showed in what high esteem her 
great contemporary held her. Walpole 
was not. alone in his admiration. 

Her work has been {iraised by 
Charles Darwin. Edmund Burke called 
her the " fairest model of female excel¬ 
lence of the days that were passed.” 

Looking through the ten volumes 
of her mosaics, which were bequeathed 
to the nation in 1S97, we are aston¬ 
ished at the quality of the work, at its 
unique bcauW. Mrs Delany had that 
genius which is a capacity for taking 
infinite pains, and we lay down her 
mosaics feeling humble and dis¬ 
satisfied with our own easier ways of 
doing things. 

She collected from her friends all 
kinds of coloured tissue paper'; the 
tints she could not procure she painted 
on paper herself. Then she began 
cutting out the shapes of the patches 
of colour in the flower she was copying. 
She had that gift which all art stu¬ 
dents try to acquire, of seeing colour 
and shadow in definite shapes. 

As a foundation to the flower (let 
us say a rose) she pasted down scraps 
of paper, on a faultless- outline to 
begin with,'of the colour of the darker 
parts of the flower. By infinite grada¬ 
tions, and not forgetting the fine 
streak of grey light on the warm 
bloom, she built up the tones of the 
flower, pasting down triumphantly the 
last fragment, the brightest little peiv>- 
tagon of scarlet that stains a red rose. 

Infinite Patience 

J-Jer precision, her judgment, her eye 
for colour, must have been marvel¬ 
lous. . There were no short cuts in her 
work. The labour of building up such a 
rose cannot have been rapid. It is no 
easy thing to cut out minute fragments, 
lay them with infinite patience ju.st in 
the right spot, gum them down, cut 
more fragments, laj^ them in the right 
spot and gum them down. It is perhaps 
the parts of her work which do not 
show that matter the most. Low tones 
carefully built up underlie the bright 
upper tints, and without them the 
high colours would have no value at all. 

We see her sitting working at her 
miraculously fine craft with tiny, 
daintj' lingers and imfailing patience, 
never contented save with that which, 
in the limits of her.medium, was per¬ 
fection. W'e hear her gentle voice as 


friends take up her specimens : “ I 
warrant you will think that the effect 
of that overturning petal is got with 
paint. Look closelj’. It is three more 
layers of paper to create the illusion 
of the curling lily. Those fine lines—■ 
no, they are not rendered with the 
brush. Look closely. There are over a 
hundred bits of paper in that blossom.” 

In the light of the knowledge of her 
life, and in our dim guesses of what 
great art is, we see Mrs Delany as a 
most outstanding figure in a century 
that is already, in spirit, remote. So 
much joy and sorrow, we cannot help 
thinking, go into her work as into all 
great work. After dancing her way 


The world is so full of a number of things. 
I’m sure we should all he as happy as 
kings. 


Not in the same words would .she 
have said it, but that radiant truth 
was in her heart. 


through the fine salons of England, 
this tranquil and courageous old lady, 
refusing to be old and die, dances her 
way through a mass of flowers as 
joyous to look on as those in Fra 
Angelico’s paradise. 

She was happy as only those are 
who are emplor'ed on work they love. 
About a hundred years later Robert 
Louis Stevenson was saying : 
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Planning Their 
People s Work 

States Experimenting on 
a Wide Scale 

Russia continues to advance by the 
method of Five Year Plans. 

These plans are really Industrial 
Budgets, which settle in advance what 
work is to be done, and why. It is- 
claimed that they are superior , to cohi-i 
mercial operations carried on by private 
firms because they are steady and free 
from booms and slumps, while they 
abolish unemployment. Whether, these 
claims can be supported remains to. be 
seen ; it is well, however, to understand 
their aim. 

The first Five Year Plan ran from 
1928 to 1932, the second from 1933 to 
1937 ; the Third began this year, and 
runs until 1942; and the Fourth is to 
begin in 1943. 

This Year’s Work 

Year by year a portion of the current 
Five Year Plan is scheduled for execu¬ 
tion. Tiet us look at the work planned 
for this year, so far as it is concerned 
with heavy industry. The programmers 
planned to improve on 1937 by 16 per 
cent, which means doing about a sixth 
more than last year. The planned output 
includes :, 

Electric Power 34,000 million kilowatt hrs. 

Coal .. .. .. .. 139 million tons 

Oil and Gas .. .. 33 million tons 

Iron Ore .. 32 rhillion tons 

Steel .. ... ... 15 million tons 

Cement .. 6 million tons 

These are big figures, but they are 
small relatively to the mighty area and 
population of Russia. It will be seen 
that Russia has now a bigger steel out¬ 
put than we have; it is about the same 
size as Germany’s. 

We have given only a few items from 
the' current Plan, but we have to 
conceiv'e it as concerned with all work ; 
growing wheat, making boots, working 
peat and mining copper, rolling steel 
plates and building houses, making 
films and. running theatres, transporting 
goods and people, and building up an 
army, navy, and air force. 

In our own land, as in most others, the 
Government is only concerned with 
preparing an army, navy, and air force, 
with social services such as justice and 
education or roads, or with postal and 
allied services ; the bulk of work is left 
to private ownership and direction. In 
Russia almost all work is controlled, 
directed, and capitalised by the State. 

The Way of Germany and Italy 

We live in a developing world, and 
should try to understand it. We may 
dislike the Bolshevik State, but we 
should at least know what it aims at. 

The only other countries where work 
is State-planned are Germany and Italy, 
but these two nations do not forbid 
private enterprise as Russia does ; they 
plan national work on general lines.but 
largely leave the ownership and control 
of factories to individuals mutuall3^ 
associated in effort. 

When great nations try out new plans 
of running a State the wise attitude is 
to be thankful for experiments in action 
on a great scale. They may be right or 
wrong, but it is not wise to refuse to 
look at them, or to call them stupid 
without troubling to examine them. To 
refuse to investigate a' new invention, 
whether in chemistry, physics or states¬ 
manship, is to refuse to learn. We can 
learn, and must learn, from both 
successes and failures. 


Nothing New in the Weather 

NATURE’S THOUSAND-YEAR PLAN 


■yi^HEN the wind blew cold in the 
” early days of this month some¬ 
body built a snow man on the law’n of a 
Worcestershire garden out of the snow 
that had fallen in drifts by the roadside. 

It was a sight strange enough to 
write about in The Times, but it was 
only one of the pranks the weather has 
played on us this year of floods and, 
drought, premature spring, and washed- 
out summer. 

The snow seems almost like premature 
winter, but cold and frost in summer are 
not so out-of-the-way as our short 
memories might suppose. Apart from 
the cold daj'S that come very regularly' 
at the end of June and the beginning 
of July, and are attributed to an un¬ 
explained redistribution of the wind 
system of the Northern half of Europe, 
there is no month in the year when 
frost cannot happen. In the records 
of temperature of the last seventy years 
it is possible to find at least one night in 
some year when the thermometer fell 
below freezing in either Maj', June, 
Julj^ August, or September. 

Cowper writes of a frosty midsummer’s 
morning in 1784. Horace Walpole 
writes'of sitting by the fire in the Jul^' 
of 1777, and complains that English 
people are in truth Greenlanders and 
ought to conform to their climate. 
These are ancient days, but both before 
the i8th century and during the 19th 
many examples might be picked out 
from old diaries and letters to show 
that our summers might be blazing 
hot or “ perishing cold,” parched with 
drought or drowned in rain. 

Topsy-Turvy Nature 

This year has seemed as out-of-the- 
way as any, because the warmth of a 
jNIarch which had foregone its parching 
East winds was followed by an April 
which picked therri up again. Nothing 
has gone according to our recognised 
Summer Plan since. Everything has 
been so topsy-turvj’ that many may 
be asking if Nature has any plan. 

She certainly has. The regularity of 
the Indian South-West monsoon, or 
of the Nine-Months Wind of Baluchistan 
is evidence of it. There are other 
winds and other rains in various parts 
of the world which are equally punctual. 
The Trade Winds' arc the outstanding 
e.xample. 

In our part of the world, especially 
north of the latitude of London and 
throughout the British Isles in parti¬ 
cular, we can onl}' read Nature’s plans 
a few days in advance, by studying the 
weather maps where the humps and 
hollows of the atmosphere surrounding 
these islands are marked. Ev’en those, 
in spite of thousands of observations 
transmitted by wireless, are not easj' to 
read, and sometimes seem to laj' traps 
even for the learned. 


But there is another way of fore: 
casting the weather over longer periods. 
It is followed bj? a long-distance fore¬ 
caster’ (Lord Dunboyne) whose predic¬ 
tions,: though rather coldly received 
by the official meteorologists of the Air 
Ministry, have been unusuallj' successful, 
This forecaster, though he has con¬ 
siderable knowledge about the periodical 
movements of the cj'clones and anti¬ 
cyclones which bring us rain or drj- 
weather, depends largely on a collection 
of records of day to day weather 
extending over more than 70 years. 

Suppose, for example, a dry warm 
March is followed by a cold April, as 
in this year. He searches his records for 
a similar occurrence in years past, and 
bases his forecast of what, will happen 
in the next tw'o or three months accord- 
ingh'-. By a similar way of reasoning he 
notes whether a dry svunmer of a 
particular kind wiU be followed by 
another drj' one; dr .whether wet 
summers or drj- summers follow one 
another in little runs. 

The Seasons in Cycles 

Thej' seem to do so, and more than 
one attempt has been made to show how 
different kinds of summers or winters 
fall into regular periods of years, or 
cycles. There is Bruckner’s cycle, 
the best recognised, which brings back 
the same kinds of weather every 35 
years, and ii-year cycles, less respected, 
which arc laid to the influence of 
sunspots, and much longer ones of 
hundreds of years. - 

Such cycles must exist, but the 
causes of them are far from being made 
out. The regularity of the Indian 
monsoon is comprehensible because it 
depends on the yearly shift of the 
wind blowing from the Equator, as 
the Earth shifts about the Sun. But 
the weather in Europe depends on 
more complicated causes, one of the 
chief of which is the accumulation of 
ice about the North Pole. According 
as this melts sooner or later, or in greater 
or smaller quantity, so the winds of the 
Arctic take a hand in interfering with 
o'ur weather. 

This is, however, no new thing. It 
is a pendulum swingi and if only we 
knew just, how long the swing took we 
could tell in advance What the general 
character of the weather would be this 
year, next year, and for more than 
three or four years to come. 

: It is. arranged by Nature, not on a 
y'earl^' plan but on a plan we do not 
know how long (perhaps a Thousand 
Year Plan), during which the weather 
changes in a regular waj'. It has been 
doing so for at least 2000 3’ears, during . 
which the character of the climate has 
shown no change: Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman found cold and rain, fog and 
drou.ght: in and out of season. 


Good News From Dovedale 


Last Month's Weather 


LONDON 

Rainfall'. . '35 ins. 

Sunshine . 207 hrs. 
Dry Days . . 28 

Days with Rain. 2 
Coldest day . . 2nd 

'VVarme.st day . 2ist 
Wettest day. . 21 st 


RAINFALL. 


Aberdeen 

Tynemouth 

Chester . 

Birm’ham 

Falmouth 

Gorleston 

South’pton 


3'34 ins. 
271 ins. 
2-51 ins. 

2 ins. 
1-57 ins. 
•94 ins. 
•H ins. 


T here is more good news from Dov'e-. 

dale, encouraging the hope that 
this lovely’ part of England will form 
our first National Park. 

The National Trust announces that 
Sir Robert McDougall is taking steps 
to bring under the control of the Trust 
the 180 acres on the Staffordshire side 
of Dovedale which run south from Ham 
Rock to the Izaak Walton Hotel, and 
to cover by protection of covenants. 100 
more acres of meadows and farmland 
fronting the Dove and Manifold rivers 
where they meet. 

It was the generous public spirit of 
Sir Ro’oert which gave the National 
Trust Harts Wood, north of Ham Rock, 
four years ago and thus inaugurated its 
property in this district, property.which 
now amounts to 900 acres with pro¬ 
tecting covenants over 2000 acres more. 


As announced in the C N a few weeks 
ago, the Trust has an opportunity of 
acquiring 900 more acres in the Manifold 
Valley if £13,300 can be raised by the 
autumn. 

The area to be given bj’- Sir Robert 
McDougall is separate from this, but 
we hope the fact that it is to be acquired 
will encourage a few C N readers to sub¬ 
scribe to the purchase of the 900 acres. 

The new gift is of the greatest value to 
the nation, because it will make possible 
a continuous walk of many miles from 
Biggin Dale to the southern entrance 
of Dovedale, and includes such splendid 
natural features as the Church Rock; 
Jacob’s Ladder, and the Twelve Apostles. 
The walk along the Staffordshire bank 
of the Dov'e will also open up new views 
of Reynards Cave and the Tissington 
Spires on the Derbyshire side. 


SURREY'S Welcome 

To Its New book 

One More King’s England 
Volume 

Surrey and Nottinghamshire are the latest 
volumes of the King’s England bookSf in which 
the Editor of the .C N is surveying the towns, 
cities, and villages'of England. 'We^give below 
a few. opinions of the Surrey volume, whicli 
deals with' 164 . places and is published at 
10 s .6d by Hodder and Stoughton. 

Should ‘be read by all who live in 
Surrey; w.onderfully interesting. 

Caterham Weekly Press 

The volume on Surrey gives charming 
little pen pictures and historical records 
concerning 164 towns, villages, and 
hamlets. It is indeed a modern Domes¬ 
day'Book, recording, with'a touch of 
affection, all that is interesting in the 
county, its treasures in churches, in 
history, and in famous sons of Surrej", 
and, most of all, in beautiful rural 
scenerj^ . Surrey Mirror 

Our lovely county has been treated 
with an affectionate touch. The book 
not only .gives the broad strokes of 
general description to be e.xpected of 
such a work, but contains much of the 
intimate and entrancing detail beloved 
b}' those who know the localities, but 
most likely to be overlooked by hurrying . 
visitors or staj'-at-home neighbours. 
Insight and appreciation of tradition 
abound in. this tale of the, towns and 
villages of Surre}'.' Surrey Advertiser 

IMr Mee presents the county to us in 
a volume as easily read as our popular 
press of today To the motorist looking 
for a fresh interest in his week-end car 
rides this book will be a happy com¬ 
panion. Surrey Times 

This book eclipses all other books on 
Surrey by the extraordinary wealth and 
completeness of its information and 
descriptive detail. It would be hard to 
think of anything of Surrey that could 
not be found here. British Weekly 

- One of the most entertaining and 
charming books on Surrey we have had, 
the pleasure of drawing the attention of 
readers to. Richmond Herald 

Arthur Mee’s staff of learned clerks 
never fall into the pitfall of ignoring any 
building or person with less than 400 
years’ antiquitj' to recommend them. 
This Surrey book is full of fascinating 
modernities. Nottingham Journal 

Arthur Mee’s Surrey describes our 
county in a way w'hich, while not 
vaunting it over our ignorance, strikes 
at our conscience 'when we are in a mood 
to boast of our knowledge, and stimu¬ 
lates us to set, out to' see the treasures 
we have missed. . Croydon Times . 

Orlando Jay Smith and 
His Old Farms 

In a certain to'wnship of America 
named Summerville all trees are pro¬ 
tected by an ordinance which reads ; 

It shall be unlawf%tl for any person to 
injure or destroy any living tree or sapling 
ivithin the corporate limits of the town 
except through permission from the Town 
■ Cbuncil. 

This is so well observed that no tree 
is ever cut in the town unless it is 
necessary for the preservation of other 
trees or because of disease. 

A great lover of trees was Major 
Orlando Jay Smith, founder of the 
American Press Association. His hobbj^ 
was to buy old farms and plant them. 
He searched Europe for its most 
beautiful trees, and planted their seed¬ 
lings b}^ the thousand in fields where 
there , had been only brush and 'weeds, 
and when one farm had been redeemed 
and planted he sold it and went on to 
another. He thought not of profits but 
of trees, and left behind' him beauty 
which he had helped to create. . 
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Braille Bible • Weymouth Swannery 


In the Harvest Field 


mm 






Early Harvest—At work in a field of rye 
that has been cut near Crawley in Sussex 


A mettlesome mount for a rider at Blackpool 


I 








Ring oF Roses—Girls of the Lambeth school founded by Arch* 
bishop Tenison in 1706 wearing their 18th*century costumes 


His Morning Dip—A penguin at the London Zoo 








The Bible for the Blind — Thirty-nine volumes, the 
complete Bible, embossed in Braille type for the blind 


Hundreds cF Swans—A remarkable sight for visitors to Weymouth is the famous swannery, in which three hundred birds live 
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TWAS IN 


A Little News Russia's Wonder 350 MILLION 


ST KILDA’S BAY From Holland 


A Caller 16 Feet Long 

A young New Zealand reader of the 
C N in Dunedin has sent us news of a 
visitor to the sands of St Kilda’s Bay 
there, a visitor -16 feet long. 

He was a sea elephant, and so rare 
and distinguished a caller had an inter¬ 
view with the naturalist of the nearest 
broadcasting station before he returned 
to the sea in the evening. 

As he lay on the beach he appeared to 
have confided to his human friend that 
he had swum the 350 miles from the 
Macquarie Islands after having had the 
worst of a fight with a younger and more 
vigorous member of his tribe. 

The old sea elephant appears to have 
been very exhausted and glad of his 
day's rest on the hospitable shores which 
from time to time are the refuge of sea 
lions. One of these, says our correspon¬ 
dent, became so tame that he, vised to go 
into shops and houses to be fed ; in fact 
he went as far as the tram terminus, 
and tried to board a tram. Joey, as he 
was called, at last became such a nui¬ 
sance that he was packed off to Welling¬ 
ton Zoo where he fretted himself to death. 

Letter by Fish Post 

It is recorded that a little while ago 
a letter was carried from Norway to 
Russia by a salmon. 

Fishermen on the Pechore River, near 
Archangel, caught a salmon to which 
was attached a silver band, and under 
the, band was a small cylinder bearing 
the words “Letter inside” in English 
and Norwegian, 

The fish was sent to the Icthyological 
Institute of Leningrad, where experts 
opened the cylinder and found this 
message inside ; 

Please forward this letter and cylinder 
to the Zoological Institute, Oslo. Also 
information, place, and method of catch¬ 
ing. Send samples of scales. 


One of our C N travelling correspondents 
has just come home from Holland, and sends 
us these notes. 

Holland is full of unemployment, 
but it is being bravely tackled, and new 
roads are being constructed at great 
speed, with cycle tracks for cyclists. 

In the village of Doom, nowadays, 
the old Kaiser is a well-respected figure. 
He gets his courtiers to read the new 
books, especially on Archaeology, so as 
to keep -him informed. His house is 
smallish, square and comfortable, set 
among woods, and he lives modestly. 

The happy contrast between flowers 
and water is still to be observed in the 
canal-threaded towns, where the barges 
are now carrying both cheeses and 
blossoms, especially masses of pink' 
roses and purple iris. 

It is a sad fact that many of the 
windmills ate being worked no longer, 
and that, owing to the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of saltwater fish from the 
now-enclosed Zuyder Zee, a button 
factory has been placed near one of the 
most picturesque fishing villages. 

Church-going abounds ; and we saw 
with our own eyes men in yellow 
sabots walking in troops along the 
cobbled streets to. their Sunday services, 
and women wearing white muslin caps. 

English books and papers you may 
see at the great book shops in profusion. 
The new houses everywhere building 
are of enlightened architecture, and 
most of them have orange-coloured 
hooped awnings out just now, which 
look very gay. 

The modern Dutch girl cycles by 
with her fair hair done in a roll on her 
neck, like every other girl in England, 
but she will clean her house with more 
passion and scrub with more serious¬ 
ness—so they say, 

Holland has white foxgloves springing 
in her woods; she st'ruck us as being in 
a happy, busy mood. Her queen is 
painting some pictures to be sent to 
enrich a town in the colony of Java. 


Building 


New York will have to look to her 
laurels, ' for in Moscow, near the 
Kremlin, is now rising the tallest 
building in the world. 

It is the gigantic Palace of the Soviets, 
Russia’s first and only skyscraper. On 
the top of the building, which will be 
made of steel, concrete, and marble, will 
tower the biggest sculptured figure ever 
made by man, a colossal statue of Lenin 
which will be v'isible from 15 miles round. 

The skyscraper will take four years to 
erect and cost four million pounds, and 
it is to stand as a symbol of New Russia 
and as a monument to Lenin. 

Inside will be two huge auditoriums, 
one a theatre with accommodation for 
6000, the other the Grand Hall, with a 
dome covering two acres and thirty 
storeys high ! There will be two acres of 
seats which can all be made to vanish 
into a pit below, and eight platforms 
which can be raised at a moment's 
notice. The press of a button will pro¬ 
duce a swimming-pool, a skating rink, a 
circus arena, a revolving stage, or a 
kinema screen. 

Laying-up Her Treasure 
Upon Earth 

America, with all her troubles, is 
taking remarkable steps to safeguard 
her silver. 

A huge concrete fortress has been 
built 45 miles north of New York on the 
banks of the River Hudson, where silver 
to the value of £172,000,000 will be kept. 

Last year America had a busy time 
storing away her gold. Some of it, repre¬ 
senting nearly half the total gold reserves 
of the world, was taken to Fort Knox 
in Kentucky, specially, constructed for 
the purpose, and more was taken to a 
fortress at Denver in Colorado. Fort 
Knox has been made as impregnable as 
it is possible for man’s brain to make it, 
a door weighing 20 tons guarding the 
entrance to the mam vault. 


LISTENERS 

The March of Radio 

How many listeners must we reckon 
for each wireless set licensed for use ? 

The International Radio LTnion 
reckons the average at four. At the end 
of 1937 there were 87,500,000 receivers 
in use in the world, so that the number 
of listeners may be put at 350,000,000. 

In Europe the sets numbered 
31,200,000, which means 125,000,000 
listeners. The population of Europe 
is over 500,000,000, so that one in four 
is a listener. 

Soon, we may hope, nation will speak 
unto nation by wireless as a matter of 
course. JNIay they speak Peace ! 

The Old Wooden Bridge 
Must Go 

Has New Zealand the longest wooden 
bridge in the world ? 

New Zealand people say they have, a 
bridge serving a double purpose, for it 
carries a single-track railway line as well 
as road traffic over the Rakaia River, 
30 miles south of Christchurch. The 
bridge is a mile and three-quarters long. 

Now its days are numbered, for en¬ 
gineers of the New Zealand Public 
Works Department are building twin 
bridges, one on each side of the old 
wooden structure.. One will carry the 
railwa}', the other motor traffic, and 
both will be of reinforced concrete. 

The Rakaia River spreads itself over 
a wide gravel bed as it flows through the 
fertile, Canterbury Plains. That is why 
the bridge is so long. See World Map 

Belling the Cat 

All cats at, Staveley, Alberta, have 
now to wear bells, the byelaw having 
been adopted to give the birds a chance. 
The bird population is decreasing so 
much that other towns in Alberta intend 
to enforce similar laws; 



INDIAN RESERVATIONS AND; 
THE FUR TRADE 

In order to revive the fur trade and to 
enable Red Indians to earn their living 
undisturbed by white men, the Canadian! 
Government is planning to provide 
reservations in Arctic -Canada and to 
stoc^ them With beavers... 


ICELAND 


BRITISH 

OXFORD SCIENTISTS FOR 
GREEHUHD , 

SukkertoppenlceCap ^ 
in West Greenland is 
station of an 
expedition which has 
recently set out from 
Oxford to study 
weather conditions 
and the movements of 
glaciers thereabouts. 


MINISTER TO CLIMB MONT BLANC 

The new Vallot Refuge on Mont Blanc is to 
be opened next month by a French Cabinet 
Minister, who will run the Tricolour up Its 
lightning conductor. The hut is made of 
duralumin and will, hold 24 climbers. 


OIL AND COAL IN ARCTIC 
SIBERIA 

Russian scientists are prospecting for 
oil in the Yenisei estuary this summer, 
while others arevisitlng bickson island 
and the basin of the River Pias’ma to 
examine the coal deposits there. 


FLAX-GROWING IN 
KENYA 

Investigations are 
being made in Kenya 
to find areas suitable 
for growing flax in 
order thatthis industry 
may be re-established 
in that colony. The 
I I-* tr Colonial Development 

«/JSantia^ Pund is bearing their 

AMERICA 

A FLIGHT FROM MAGELLAN 
STRAIT 

A Scottish sheep-farmer has flown 
his own airplane from Punta Arenas 
on the Magellan Strait to Santiago,, 
the capital of Chile, a 2000-n^le 
Journey in 15 hours. Patagonia is 
now asking for an air mail. 



Magellan. 

Strait 


AFRICA 

MARKED WRONGLY ON 
THE MAP 

A surveyor visiting the Sebungwe 
district of Southern Rhodesia has 
found that the River Zambesi is 
marked from 3 to 10 miles too far 
south on the map. 


REPLACING A WOODEN 
BRIDGE 

A wooden bridge,Ij miles long, which 
carries road and railway over the 
Rakaia River 30 miles south of Christ¬ 
church, New Zealand, is being re* , 
placed by twin bridges of reinforced 
concrete. See news columns. 


Macquarie 

Island 
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The Strong Man 
Among the Stars 

Why Hercules is Now 
Upside-Down 

By the C N Astronomer 

The great constellation of the 
celestial strong man Hercnles, now 
almost overhead in the evening, has 
the remarkable feature of being repre¬ 
sented upside-down. So when the 
observer looks up Hercules appears as 
in our picture. \Vhen this is compared 
with last week’s star-map it will be seen 
how the named stars are placed in the 
different parts of the figure of Hercules 
and that, whereas the Feet of Hercules 
are almost overhead, his Head hangs 
down toward the south. This exceptional 
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Faster Trains Across Australia 




The celestial figure of Hercules showing 

its present Inverted position in the heavens 

posture is just the reverse of Ophiu- 
chus, the other wrestler with serpents 
and the powers of evil, which is below 
Hercules and is presented upright. 

There must be a reason for this 
inversion of Hercules, and it appears to 
be very important because even the 
most ancient representations of Her¬ 
cules show him thus. The cau.se is to be 
found in the great antiquity of this 
constellation and the inversion has been 
brought about, through long ages, by 
the gradually changing tilt of the Earth’s 
axis relative to the Heavens. This 
peculiarity of Hercules thus provides a 
valuable date. 

For between ii,ooo and 12,000 years 
ago the axis of the Earth pointed towards 
the Feet , of Hercules and not as at 
present towards the tip of the Tail of the 
Little Bear, Ursa minor, where the Pole 
Star is situated. Therefore in those far- 
off days the North Pole of the Heavens 
was not far from the stars Eta and Pi in 
Hercules, Eta being the Pole Star of 
IT,000 years ago, while Pi was the Pole 
Star about 1000 years earlier. , 

Antiquity of Constellations . 

At that time Hercules appeared to be 
carried round the Pole very much as the 
Little Bear is now, but with the Feet of 
Hercules near or below where the present 
Pole Star is situated and his Head near 
the zenith at this time of the year. 
Consequently Hercules would in those 
days appear right way up ; and from 
the more southerly latitudes of Chaldea 
and Egypt this would be still further 
accentuated. We thus get clear evi¬ 
dence of the enormous antiquity of the 
constellations ; once formed they were 
rarely altered except in name. 

The chief star. Alpha or Ras Algethi, 
representing the Head of Hercules was 
described last week, but there are many 
others of great interest. Chief among 
these is Zeta (shown on last week’s star- 
map), which represents a solar system 
remarkably similar to our own, posses¬ 
sing a yellowish sun like ours and only 
about one-tenth more massive. At an 
average distance of 1135 million miles 
another much smaller but more dense 
and reddish sun revolves round it, this 
body resembling in reality a flaming 
world such as the planets of our Solar 


■^iiE Commonwealth Government of 
Australia last month gave its sanc¬ 
tion to the speeding-up of the service 
on the great East-West Railway. 

Twenty years a,go Western Australia 
was as isolated from the other States 
as though she had been divided from 
them by a sea. Then the Common¬ 
wealth Government put forward a 
proposal that a railway should be built 
between Kalgoorlie and Port Augusta, 
and the s 
jubilation. 

So little ivas known of the great 
Nullarbor Plain that scarcely any 
planning was possible to meet the 
difficulties and privations ahead until 
the men actually faced them. One of 
the greatest difficulties to overcome 
was the absence of a permanent water 
supplv. From the western end there was 
a stretch of 840 miles without one known 
source, and water had to be hauled in 
travelling tanks or on camels over long 
distances to cater for the men and the 
ever-thirsty locomotives. Far over the 
border of South Australia the little 
oasis at Ooldea provided a welcome 
supply for the parched gangs. This 
soak is approximately three miles north 
of the line in a sandy hollow. It was 
known to Giles in 1875, but scientists 


say that for 1000 5-ears before that the 
aborigines came from far inland to this 
spot to hold their ceremonies. 

During the construction of the line 
3500 workmen were constantly employed, 
and they used 750 camels and horses. 
On October 17, 1917, the endurance of 
the men was rewarded. That date 
marked the linking-up of the rail from 
east to west. Although the occasion 
was historic, there was no outward 
celebration ; the gangs from the oppos¬ 
ing ends fraternised, the engineers 
solemnly shook hands and compared 
notes ; and that was all. 

A new form of communication had 
been established, knitting the Australian 
States into a closer band. The great 
treeless and waterless expanse of the 
Nullarbor Plain had been crossed and 
its solitude broken. I'or 330 miles in 
one strqtch twin lines of steel ran with¬ 
out- a curve across its barrenness. 

■ Over 145,000 tons of steel rails had been 
laid on 2,500,000 sleepers. 

Now by the use' of a speeding-up 
process on all sections, and the use of 
faster and more modern locomotives, 
it takes onlj^ two days to travel from 
Perth to Adelaide, three days from 
Perth to Melbourne, and' four da5'S 
from Perth to Sydney. 


Equal Laws For 
All Swiss 

' The Swiss people have decided by a 
referendum to have one Penal Code for 
the whole of their country instead of a 
separate code for each Canton. 

The decision will make a difference to 
the laws in many Cantons, for they arc 
not agreed on the death penalty, ten 
only having capital punishment. 

It was the German Protestant com¬ 
munities which prevailed in the voting, 
the German Catholics, French, and 
Italians favouring the old method of 
each Canton being a law to itself. In 
Civil Law units^ throughout the country 
was achieved hi 1912, to the great benefit 
of all, and the result will no doubt be 
the same under a uniform Criminal Code. 

The Voice Next Door 

The report of the Building Board of 
the Department of Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research makes . interesting 
reading, for it points out that people 
who live in semi-detached houses are 
being greatly annoyed by the loud¬ 
speaker next door. 

It is quite evident, states the report, 
that the conventional nine-inch party 
wall in semi-detached houses does not 
provide sufficient insulation to reduce 
the sound- from a wireless loudspeaker 
or gramophone working at a normal 
volume to tolerable limits. The report 
goes on to explain how important it is 
for this problem to be carefully studied. 

The C N would like to .see a closer 
study also of the problem of the loud¬ 
speakers in shops uhich are allowed to 
annoy the public in the streets and to 
startle drivers of passing cars. 

Continued from tlie pievious column 
System once were. It is somewhat 
farther from the central sun than Saturn 
is from our Sun and takes 35 years to 
revolve as compared with Saturn’s 29^ 
years. There may be and probably are 
other smaller bodies, nearer the plane¬ 
tary stage and possibly worlds more or 
less like our own, revolving round Zeta, 
but owing to its great distance, about 
1,835,400 times farther away than our 
Sun, these would be quite invisible were 
they no larger than ours. 

Gamma and Delta in Hercules also 
appear double, but there appears to be 
no gravitational connection. Gamma is 
about 181 light-years distant, while 
Delta is about 70 light-years. Beta at 
a distance of 125 light-years radiates 
nearly loo times more light than our 
Sun, while Pi at a distance of 155 light- 
years radiates about go times. G. F. M. 


Disappearance of the 
Village Blacksmiths 

What is to happen to our forges as 
the old blacksmiths come to the end of 
their days at the ringing anvil ? 

This question is in the minds of many 
people, for it is found that in spite of 
various inducements offered to young 
men to take up smithwork there are 
very few coming forward. 

The Master Farriers and Black¬ 
smiths, meeting at Portsmouth, decided 
to a.sk the Ministry of Agriculture to call 
a meeting of the National Farmers 
Union, the Rural Industries Bureau, 
and the Worshipful Company of Farriers 
to discuss the matter. It seems that a 
young man ma5' begin as a farm labourer 
at a better wage than he can hope to 
begin at as a blacksmith’s apprentice; 
and there is also the unfortunate idea 
abroad that the day of the village black¬ 
smith is done. It is true that there are 
not so many horses to shoe, but there is 
still plenty of work for smiths who are 
able to mend a tractor or lend a hand 
with harrows or binders. 

Lectures, exhibitions, and examina¬ 
tions are being organised to show young 
men the possibilities of smith work. 


Sheep Fly 


A Barnstaple sheep breeder chartered 
an aeroplane to take sev-en sheep to the 
agricultural show at Cardiff. 

The aeroplane made two journeys, 
travelling with four sheep on,, one 
journey and three on the other, the 
journey being completed in 25 minutes. 

The exhibitor said it was as cheap to 
send sheep by air as by road, and was 
certainly more convenient. 

Insects on the Line 

A train has been held up by cater¬ 
pillars at Sudbury-, Ontario. 

The insects made the track too slippery 
for the wheels to grip, and a gang of 
men had to shovel the intruders on one 
side. Plagues of these tent forest 
caterpillars strip the trees in Ontario, 
killing hundreds of poplars every year. 

Twins 

Twin brothers, Richard and Charles 
Hinde, have just completed fifty years 
with the Automatic Telephone and 
Electrical Compan5^ each receiving a 
-ruby and gold badge and £50. Their 
life-story is astonishingly similar. They 
joined the firm as apprentices, married 
two Derbyshire sisters on the same day, 
and have both lived near Liverpool. 


The Sea Reveals 
Its Danger-Spots 

Making the Ocean Safer 
For All 

The report of the Hydrographic 
Department of the Adtniralty shows 
that 667 miles of coastline and 6599 
s<|uare miles of ocean were surveyed by 
our Survey Ships last y^ear, four opera¬ 
ting in foreign waters and three round 
our coasts. 

Hydrographers published 63 new 
charts, and the net receipts of the sale 
of British Admiralty charts (which are 
used the world over) were 7^67,727. 

The number of corrections to old charts 
(of which 49 new editions appeared) 
amounted to 259,888. New rocks and 
other navigational dangers discovered 
by Survey- Ships numbered 135.- In 
addition 21 such dangers were reported 
by other British warships, aild^ 302 by 
the Mercantile Marine and foreign gov¬ 
ernments. The Admiralty broadcast 
541 navigational warnings and issued 
2472 printed Notices to Mariners. 

A Monotonous Task 

Sea-survey is a monotonous and pains¬ 
taking task. It often means steaming 
slowly, for day-s and weeks out of sight 
of land over lonely stretches of ocean, 
endeavouring to locate and chart some 
danger reported by passing ships. 

Before a given area of sea can be 
mapped it must be marked out by 
beacons which do not move in wind¬ 
swept waters. Long bamboo spars, empty 
oil drums made watertight, and numer¬ 
ous long spars called barlings are used 
for this work, while the survey ship 
itself may carry as many as 42 anchors. 

Oil drums are lashed midway along a 
barling, a heavy sinker at its foot and 
a flag-capped bamboo spar at its top, 
so that it forms a sea beacon which 
stands upright in troubled seas. When 
numbers of these beacons are firmly 
anchored in position the survey vessel 
marks off the area to be mapped, and, 
aided by gyro-compass and modern 
electrical sounding gear, reads the sea¬ 
bed like a book. 

Thus are the seas made to reveal their 
dangers, and charts to show the safe 
ocean paths- for mariners. 

The Hospital's Friend 

From time to time one of the London 
hospitals receives a substantial cheque 
from a highly-placed Government official. 

He is an enthusiastic painter and 
etcher, spending most of his leisure 
hours with pencil or paint brush, and he 
has turned his talent to financial account 
by designing bookplates. 

Most of them are beautifully etched. 
They bring to this official an income of 
several hundreds a year, and the whole 
of the amount he hands over to the 
hospital in which he is interested. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of July 1913 

How the Coco-nut Got Its A. .How many 
children must have suffered at school 
for missing out the " a ” when spelling 
coco-nut ! And yet they were all the 
time right. A scholar has just been 
explaining the mystery of the a. It is 
simply a printer’s error. 

When coco-nuts were discovered, it 
was noticed that during its growth'the 
nut resembled the grinning face of a 
monkey. Now, coco is" Spanish and 
Portuguese for monkey, and so the 
explorers gave the nut the name of the 
monkey it was like. 

Dr Johnson, when he wrote his dic¬ 
tionary, included an article on the coco¬ 
nut, but a printer, accidentally, or think¬ 
ing to improve the doctor’s spelling, put 
in an a. The error was not noticed until 
the book had been printed, and so 
coconut, which really means monkey- 
nut, has remained cocoa-nut to this day. 
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THE KING’S CUP 
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By 

T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 3 

Jasper Takes a Toss 

poNiES ! Jack had forgotten all about 
them, but now remembered the two 
sturdy animals he had seen tethered by 
Jasper’s cart. 

A minute later the two sure-footed 
animals were trotting sharply along, the 
hilly road to Taverton. They had covered 
about half the distance when they came to 
a great bend where the road swung to the’ 
right around the foot of MelUfer Tor. The 
clouds were breaking, the moon was up, 
and the huge bulk, of the hill rose like a. 
wail against the silvering sky. Jack pointed 
to the hill. " I have a brain-wave,” he said. 
“What about riding up the tor and over 
the top ? We save two miles or more. These 
ponies can climb ? ” 

“ Aye, they can climb,” Jasper replied. 
“ It be a good notion, I reckon. Lead on, 
young master.” 

It was a good notion, but how good 
neither of them knew until, after a hard 
scramble, they reached the top. The top 
was a flat tableland covered with a growth 
of stunted heather and, now that the moon 
was well up and the clouds had cleared, 
there was a wide view on three sides. 
The Taverton road was visible for two 
miles or more as it curved round the foot 
of the hill, while out to the south they 
could see the lights of Taverton itself ih 
the deep .valley where the town lay. Jack's 
eyes followed the road, and suddenly he 
started, and caught Jasper’s arm. 

" Look ! ” he said, in a hissing whisper. 
" A car ! ” He pointed as he spoke to a spot 
where the road curved around the eastern 
foot of the .tor. A car was standing there. 
The moonlight was not enough to make out 
details, but the car seemed to be a small, 
dark-coloured saloon., 

Jasper’s eyes narrowed. 

“ That be them. No doubt about it. 
They’ve broke down. We’re in luck, young 
master.” He was starting again, but Jack 
stopped him. 

" I don’t think they’ve broken down. 
See, the headlights show water across 
the road in front of the car. Probably 
they’re scared of driving through it for 
fear of getting stalled. Yes, I’m right. 
There’s a man out of the car. He’s going to 
see how deep it is.” 

Jasper gave a sudden chuckle. “ You be 
light, He’ve took off his trousers. He’ll 
find her cold, wading this time o’ night.” 

Sure enough, the man was wading into 
the water splash which filled the hollow. 
He went cautiously and there was no doubt 
he did find it col 4 But he waded to the 
middle before he turned and, so far as Jack 
and Jasper could see, the rvater did not 
come above his knees. 

“ Looks like they be able to get through,” 
Jasper said in a disappointed tone. . 

" Yes,” Jack agreed, " but there’s another 
splash beyond and that’ll delay them again.” 

“Then we’d better ride as hard as we can 
for Taverton,” said old Jasper. “ We’ll be 
there pretty nigh as soon as the car.”. 

Jack shook his head. 

“ Nearly as soon, perhaps. But once 
they’re througli the town they have a fine 
road either north or south, and we can’t tell 
which way they’ll go. It’s up to us to catch 
them before they reach Taverton.” 

Jasper shrugged. “ Seeing as these here 
ponies bain’t got wings, that be a.bit- 
beyond us, master.” 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” Jack answered 
quickly. “ You know Lapp’s Cut , , 

“ Aye.” 

The\' are widening the road there. 
There are red lamps along the side. Lapp’s 
Cut is only two miles away.-" If we could get 
there ahead of the car we could string the 
red lamps all across the road and stop the 
thieves. If there’s a rvatchman there he’ll 
help us.” : ■ . 

Jasper looked at Jack with admiration. 

“ I said as ’ce’d brains. That be a fine 
notion. Fine enough to try, anywa}'s.” 

Jack took one more glance at the car. 
The man had climbed in again, and the 
car, apparently on low gear, was ploughing 
steadily through the splash. 

“ Right you are, Jasper,” he said. “ But 
be careful going down the hill. It’s fright¬ 
fully steep and stony.” 

“ TTou don’t need to be scared,” Jasper 
told him. " They ponies be"sure-footed;” 

He was right. Jack’s mount never even 
stumbled. When they got to more level 


ground the car had reached the second 
splash and had stopped again. 

“ We’ll do it! ” said Jack exultantly, and, 
with a touch of his heels, set his pony to a 
sharp canter. Jasper came up alongside 
and they rode neck and neck across the 
moor, making across towards the back of the 
hill beyond which the road ran through the 
pass known as Lapp’s Cut. 

The wind whistled past Jack’s'ears as he 
rode, water splashed as his ponj'’s hoofs 
struck a wet patch, then all of a sudden 
Jasper’s pony put both front feet into one 
of those treacherous little bog holes that 
may be found anywhere on the moor and 
came down with a crash, sending Jasper 
flying over its head. Jack pulled up sharply 
and sprang off, but before he could reach 
Jasper the little man was on his feet. 

“ I bain’t hurt,” he said. The pony too 
had picked itself up and stood with head 
hanging. Jasper took the bridle and led it 
on to sounder ground. 

“ He have menched his shoulder,” he 
groaned. “ He he dead lame.” He turned 
to Jack. “ What be you waiting for ? 
That car bain’t going to wait. Ride hard. 
I’ll follow afoot.”" 

CHAPTER 4 

Red Lamps for Danger 

J ACK drove in his heels and rode. The 
ground was better and the sturdy pony 
made little of Jack’s li,ght weight. He 
couldn’t see the car now for Cut Hill was 
between' him and the road. The pony 
fairly flew up the slight rise, then down a 
short slope on the far side and, almost 
before he knew it. Jack pulled up on the 
very edge of the Cut. He looked up the 
road. Nothing in sight. He sprang off, 
pulled the reins over the pony’s head and 
left him standing. Then he dropped down 
the bank to the road. 

The red lamps were there—half a dozen 
of them. In frantic haste Jack collected 
them and planted them all across the 
narrow road. Then it occurred to him that 
a few lamps were not going to stop the 
burglars for very long. They would pull 
up, then, finding that there was no real 
obstruction, would drive on. If he could 
only find some way of blocking the road ! 
He looked round and saw a couple of tar 
barrels standing on a rocky ledge. 

He ran for the nearest and flung liimself 
against it, but its weight was too great for 


him to move it. Then he saw something 
else, a crowbar leaning against the side of the 
' cutting. That would help. As he grasped 
it he heard the distant hum of an engine. 

He forced the end of the crowbar under 
the barrel and levered with all his strength. 
The barrel tilted, it toppled over, it fell 
with a crash into the road, burst open and 
a flood of black tar poured out all across 
the one-way track. At this moment the 
glare of headlights showed around the bend 
of the road. Jack dropped behind the 
second barrel and crouched down. 

The car—it was a small saloon—■was 
coming fast. Jack heard a startled yell 
from someone inside it and the screech of 
. hastily-applied brakes. The driver could 
not pull up in time to avoid the lamps ; he 
crashed into them, knocking over three. 
Jack heard the crackle of brealdng glass. 
Then came a report like a pistol shot as a 
tyre burst. The car.skidded violently and, 
swinging round broadside, her bonnet struck , 
the bank at the opposite side of the road. 

Jack waited breathlessly. He had sense 
to be sure that it was no use plunging in 
till he knew whether the men inside the car 
were hurt or not. He hoped they weren’t: 
he hadn’t bargained for this. He had only 
meant to delay them. The door opened, a 
man got out. A big fellow, no doubt the 
same who had caught him on the porch. He 
was not hurt, but he was furious. 

“ Coming round a corner like that! ” he 
hissed. “ And call yourself a driver ! ” 
There was no reply, and suddenly the 
large man seemed to realise that there was 
not likely to be. Lie.reached in and drew 
out a little rat of a man who was limp as 
a rag doll.' “He’s hurt! Ordead! Now 
what am I going to do ? ” 

He laid the small man down by the side 
of the road and bent over him. He took 
out a flask and tried to force some of the 
contents down his throat. No use ! Then 
he turned to the car and by main force 
dragged it back out of the bank. He tried 
the engine. It started. With feverish 
energy he got out the jack and set to work 
to take off the hear front wheel. 

Now he had his back to Jack and Jack 
resolved to take a desperate chance. He 
stole across the road and got behind the 
car without being seen. He reached the 
far side and peered in through the window. 
He saw a sack on the floor. The big man 
was rvrestling with the nuts. The whole 
car was between him and Jack. 

Jack’s heart was thumping yet he was 
deadly cool. His hand did not shake at all 
as he cautiously turned the handle of the 
door. He pulled it gently open then reached 
in and took hold of the sack. 


Jacko Gets Cleaned Up 


J ACKO burst in one morning with the 
news that the new statues for the 
public gardens tvere being put up. 

“What are. they like?” asked 
Adolphus. 

“ Ghastly,”, replied Jacko, tvJio then 
proceeded to tell them that one of them, 
“ ghastlier than the others,” had been 


“ Now,” cried Jacko, springing up on 
it, and flinging out his arms, “ if they 
want a good-looking chap for a subject, 
what about me ? ” 

“ If that’s the idea,” cried a voice, 
“I’d better give you a clean-up.” 

And, looking round, Jacko found him¬ 
self staring at the grinning face of the 



Out came the water lull in Jacko’s face 


treated with a bucket of tair while it was 
waiting in the railway shed. 

“ Ha ! Ha ! ” laughed Jacko. " Serve 
’em right.” 

" It wasn’t you by any chance ? ” 
queried Adolphus. 

Jacko shook his head sadly. " I never 
thought of it,” he said. 

Rushing out of the house a little later 
he fell over Chimp on the. doorstep, and 
off they went together to look at the 
empty pedestal. , - 


gardener. He was holding a long hose¬ 
pipe in his hand. . ■ i . 

Suddenly, out came the imter full in 
Jacko’s face. ^ ' 

The man looked every bit as sur¬ 
prised as his victim. 

“ Who turned that on ? ” he asked 
sharply, swinging round. 

- Jacko knew.--One look at Chimp’s 
face had told him. He jumped down 
and was after him like a flash; . 

The gardener left them to fight it out." 


He was horrified to find how heavy it 
was. It weighed, he thought, quite 40 
pounds. He could carrj^ it, but he cer¬ 
tainly could not run with it. He set his 
muscles and lifted it out very carefully. 

His heart beat harder than ever. So far 
he had succeeded beyond his wildest hopes. 
Now,- if he could only get away out of sight 
before the burglar spotted him ! 

He was 50 yards from the car. With 
every step he felt more confident. Another 
20 yards and he would be round the bend. 
Then he could scramble up the bank without 
any risk of being seen. At that moment he 
heard a shrill yell and, glancing back, saw 
that the little man who had only been 
stunned, had come round and was sitting up. 

“ Ben, watch out I ” he screamed. 
“ Someone has sneaked the stuff I ' 

With a bull-like bellow the big man 
sprang to his feet. 'He saw Jack staggering 
-round the bend and, with another roar of 
-fury, raced after him. Jack turned sharp 
to the right and scrambled'wildly up the 
steep bank. o.. -. , .v 

Before he was halfway up Ben was at 
-his heels. Desperately Jack turned at bay 
and, as the great brute charged up the 
bank, he swung the sack in both hands and 
flung it at his opponent. The sack struck 
Ben in the chest. He threw up his arms 
in a mighty effort to keep his balance but 
failed and went over backwards. For the 
moment Jack was so confused he hardly 
knew what was happening then he found 
himself alone on the bank -with Ben lying 
like a log on the stones at the bottom. 

“ Didn’t I say as you was the lad with 
brains ? ” came a voice from above, and 
there was Jasper—his wizened face one grin 
—scrambling down the bank. “ I’ll lay he 
won’t mov'e for half an hour.” 

“ Don’t risk it. Tie him up,” said Jack. 
" And there is the other one.” 

But the little man had a cut head, and a 
sprained wrist. He made no trouble. 
Jasper and Jack tied them both, and Jasper 
rode on to Taverton on Jack’s pony and 
fetched Inspector Caunter,- who came in his 
car and collected the two battered burglars. 
Ho also took charge of the silver. 

It was past midnight when Jack reached 
home and the first person ho saw rvas his 
uncle sitting grim and upright in a straight- 
backed chair. 

“ I thought I requested you to bo in by 
seven,” he remarked in a voice which 
sounded as if it came from an iceberg. 

Jack- was silent. “ And may I ask 
where you have been,” his uncle went on 
with bitter sarcasm. " Evidently you did 
not expect to find me up, and so have not 
prepared an excuse. You may not be 
aware that burglars ■ have broken in and 
stolen the King’s Cup.” He flared up 
suddenly. " You will, leave , tomorrow 
morning and I shall not ask your father tf> 
send you here again. Nor shall I feel inclined 
to contribute further to your school fees.” 

“ That be a nice way to talk to your 
nephew,” came a voice from the door, and 
Jlr Xcland swung round to see Jasper 
Tuckett standing there. 

“ Who are you and what are you doing 
here?” enquired Mr Acland. 

“ I be Jasper Tuckett, and that lad and 
me have spent half the night a-getting back 
your prdjjerty. But now I’m sorry I took 
the trouble.” 

- Mr Acland’s ja-w dropped. He looked 
fairly mazed. “ Please explain,” he said. 

- Jasper explained. , He didn’t mince words, 
and by the time he had finished Mr Acland 
was mild as a sheep. ■ He turned to Jack. 

“ I can only say I am very sorry for 
accusing you as I did. You seem to have 
behaved in an extremely plucky fashion, 
and very wisely too. But why did you not 
tell me ? ” , ; 

“ How could he tell ’ce without telling 
on that there cousin o’ his ? ” cut ih Jasper. 
“I quite agree,” said Mr Acland. “ Shake 
hands with me, jlr Tuckett. I wish to say 
that l am deeply imyour debt.” 

“ It were Jack here' did the job,” said 
Tuckett, but all-the same he shook hands 
cordially. .“ And,, if you don’t want the 
lad. Mister, I'll take him. I’m a warm 
man, I am, and there baint nothing I’d 
like better than to pay for his schooling.” 

- Mr'Acland laughed. 

“ Thenthere are two of us,” he said 
genially. • But after all I’m his uncle.” 

. Jack spoke. You w-on’t be too rough 
on. Bob, Uncle Nicholas,” he begged. 

■ “Tor your sake I won’t,” was the answer. 

Now what about a little supper ? There 
is a cold pie in the dining-room. Come 
with us, Mr Tuckett. You are a man I 
wish to know better.”. . ^ 

THE END 
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A BEAUTIFUL FAIRY TALE 



Founded on the Famous 

WALT DISNEY FILM 

wme 

W " AMri THP 


A SIMPLE 
FRIENDLY 
FASCINATING 
CARD GAME 


AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 


All the wistful charm of those endless fascination, easy to play 
delightful characters in the with cards that in themselves are 
greatest fairy-tale film ever pro- a constant joy to handle, 
duced is reproduced in FULL be played by two or more 

COLOURS from the Walt Disney players. Each pack contains cards 
originals in this wonderful new ^nd full book of rules. " SNOW 
game. WHITE” is for all the family. 

“ SNOW WHITE" captures all Everj'one who loves the seven 
the happy, bright, sunshine dwarfs. Dopey, Grumpy, Doc, 
atmosphere, the ethereal beauty. Happy, Sneezy, Sleepy and Bash- 
fhe originality and the inspiration ful, and all the other delightful 
of the picture which has taken the characters in the film, will love it. 
world by storm. It is a game of Make sure of a pack today. 



SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 


T he infants hospital 

—the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1Q03 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
are now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out - patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments;' a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk I.aboratory. 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Subscriptions wUl be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by ike Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


* CORONATION PACKET 

so Fine Stamps, many new is.siies. KENYA-TANGA.N* 
yjKA, CAYMAX Is., COSTA EICA (large PiclonaJ),. 
FEJtSIA, Coronation, CANADA. George YI, AXDOERA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Cenu 
memoratlve), DENMARK (Re.storation), etc., and d 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price Aid. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, !/•; 20 Air. 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/*, Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
roceive an additional free set.— H. C, WATKINS, 
C.K. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD. BARNET. 



This healthful, non-intoxicating beverage 
is easily brew^ed at home from Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs, and because of its 
undoubted 5vholeso[neness should be in 
every household. 

Send today for a free bottle of Mason’s 
Extract and prove for yourself what a 
delightful drink • Mason’s Eotanic Beer 
really is. 

MASON'S EXTRACT 

OF HERBS 

costs only Qd. per bottle—sufficient to 
make six gallons—from Grocers and 
Chemists, or fill in the coupon for a 
generous free sample. 



MASON’S 

BOTANIC BEER 


FREE GALLON 


To NEWBALL & MASON Ltd., NOT- J 

•TINGHAM. Please send mu sufficient Mason's B 
Extract of Herbs and Yoa.st to msko 1 gall, of g, 
Mason’s Botanic Bter. with namo of nearest > 
rctuilcr. I enclose 4d. for postage, etc. " 

Name and . | 

AihJress in I 

Block Letters . I 


L 


Pept. 




gitiiiiiitiitmiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniii| 


I YOU Who Know I 

I The CN ... I 

e — 

i ... need not be told that it is a paper which | 

= deals with all the news that really matters ... | 

i that the sensational and the sordid have no place in 1 

i its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

1 or woman, who reads the CN regularly stands out i 

1 above the crowd as well-informed concerning the | 

I affairs of the world today. | 

1 J^NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 

I the paper to a good friend? Please pass this | 

I copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

1 your friend the Order Form below, which should | 

i be filled in and handed to a newsagent. | 


ORDER FORM 

To Newsagent 

Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S- NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address : 


Date Signature 


If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in 
the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The 
Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


EiliumimiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMMiiiiiiiiiiic 
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Th3 Children’s Newspaper 
■ will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below 



July 23, 1938 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anj'where by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Cure For Shyness 
3 a!d a Pin to a Winkle, “ Now, 
why 

Should you_be so uncommonly shy? 
But,”' it aclded, “ no doubt 
1 shall soon draw you out.” 

And it did—at the very first try. 

This Week in Nature 

Qne of the many brightly- 
coloured wild plants now 
in bloom is the meadow 
crane’s-bill. This plant is a 
member of the wild geranium 
family, grows to four feet 
in height, and bears masses 
of bluish-purple flowers. The 
meadow crane’s-bill grows 
chiefly in moist meadowland 
not far from a stream, and is 
distributed throughout the 
country, but especially in the 
south. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
July-24. John Newton bom 1725 

25. Charles Dibdin died . 1814 

26. Battle of Banbury . . 1469 

27..Thomas Campbell born 1777 

28. Thomas Cromwell, Earl 

. of Essex, executed . 1540 

29. John Caius, founder of 

Caius College, died . 1573 

30. Thomas Gray died . . 1771 

The C N Calendar 


More Holiday Pocket-Money 
For CN Readers 


Qan you recognise the familiar 
things shown in silhouette ? 

The list below, in which 
all the correct names appear, 
should help you. 

For the two correct or 
nearest correct lists sent by 
girls or boys of 15 or under 
the Editor offers prizes of ten 


shillings each, and there are 
25 half-crowns for senders of 
the next-best lists. In case 
of ties the prizes will go to 
senders of the best-written 
lists qualifying, and allow¬ 
ances will be made for age. 
Select the names from this list. 
For example 6 Loaf of bread. 



Acf^rars hat. Armchair, Ba,r, 
pipes. Bed. . Candiestick. Crumb- 
brush. Cycle saddie. Diver’s helmet. 
Haj'Stack. Loaf of bread. Mantel 
clock. Oilcan. Scoop. Settee. Sickle. 
Sink sucker. Sundial. Tea-cosy. 
Telephone. Torch, 

Write your entry on a 
postcard, add your name, 
address, and age, and send 
it to C N Competition Num¬ 
ber 58, I Tallis House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp), to 
arrive not later than first post 
on Thursday, July 28. There 
is no entry fee for this com^ 
petition and the Editor’s 
decision is final. 

If you are a prizewinner and 
your entry bears the name 
and address of a friend who is 
not already a reader and who 
promises to take the C N for a 
month, 2s 6d will be awarded 
in addition to the prize. 


WinterSolstice.Dec22' 

Shortest 

Summer 
Time 
ends Af. 


SpringEquinax,M3rch2l 



LengestOau 

AutumnEquinox.S«pt23 SummerSolsticeJune2^ 


This calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on July 23 . 
The black section of the circle un¬ 
der the months shows at a glance 
how much of the year has gone. 


Buzz-Buzz 

'J'HREE thousand and thirty-three 
bees 

All swarmed in the boughs of some 
trees ; 

John thought he’d contrive 
To catch in a hive 
These bees in the trees which he 
sees. 

Time For Tea 

Jf the alphabet were invited 
out, what time would U, 
V, W. X, Y, and Z go ? 

After tea. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in the west 
■ and Jupiter is in the south-east. 
In the morning 
Saturn is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the moon at 
six o’clock on 
Monday morn¬ 
ing, July 25 . 


Ici on Parle Franpais 




La barri^re Le taureau La route 
gate • bull road 
Le taureau 6tait en colere. Jean 
a saute par-dessus la barriere, et 
I’a observe de la route.' 

The bull -was angry. John jumped 
over the gate and watched it from 
the road. 

An Interesting Experiment 
piLL a tumbler with hot water 
and then immerse in it a 
muslin bag containing about 
two oqnces of photbgrapher’s 
hypo. Move the hag about a 
little, and by the time the 
water is lukewarm it will be 
saturated with the chemical. 
Now place the glass on one 


side until its contents are quite 
cold. Then drop in just one 
hypo crystal, and instantly 
the whole tumbler is . filled 
with glistening crystals. This 
is because the cold solution of 
hypo is so over-saturated that 
one extra crystal will make 
the large excess solidify. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetic and Spelling. L«a i r ; 
f-L-ame; s-C-ale; AVoiise. 

Word Building. Farm, far, main, aim, 
grain, fig, an, ram, nag, ran, man, arm, 
air, rain, fair, gain, in, if, am. 

Picture Acrostics. Liner; barge; 
yacht; gunbo'at. 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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FIVE.M1NUTE STORY 

Ctephen was looking 
worried. I ^wish I 
knew what to give Norman 
for his birthday,” he said. 
” He seems to have every¬ 
thing he wants.” 

" He must be a lucky 
fellow,” said Cousin Philip. 
“ I didn’t have all I wanted, 
by a very' long chalk, when I 
was at school.” 

" But y'ou had lots of fun,” 
said Stephen, who liked hear¬ 
ing stories of his older cousin’s 
boyhood. 

“ Yes, we made our own,” 
said Cousin Philip. We had 
no expensive toys, but we 
always found something to 
do. It wasn’t often we were 


. . @ 

bored, I can tell you. Roller 
skdtes had hardly become 
common, but we got lots of 
pleasure out of stilts.” 

“ Stilts ? ” echoed Stephen. 

“ Yes, don’t you know 
what they are like ? Here, 
come along to the woodshed, 
and I’ll see if I can fix you 
up with a pair. You can 
give them to Norman if you 
like,” he added. 

Stephen watched eagerly 
while his grown-up "> cousin 
selected two strong poles, and 
proceeded to fix blocks of 
wood to each, about four 
inches from the end. 

" That ought to do,” said 
Cousin Philip. " I wonder if 
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Norman’S Present 


I have lost the trick of walk¬ 
ing with them. ! I think I’d 
better mount with my back 
to the wall 1 ” 

.He mounted cautiously', but 
was soon walking confidently 
round the yard. 

” It looks easy,” said 
Stephen, who longed to try' 
to do the same. 

“ Come on, then, let’s see 
you do it,” said Cousin Philip 
with a laugh, as he jumped off 
the stilts, and handed them 
over. 

Stephen found it anything 
but easy ! He wobbled badly 
at first, but he was so keen to 
be able to show Norman how 
to use the stilts that he kept 


on practising as long as it 
was light. 

The next day he astonished 
his brother by walking up to 
him on the stilts, and saying, 
" Here’s a present from 
Cousin Philip and nie ! I do 
hope you’ll be pleased.” 

Norman lost no time in 
trying out the new present, 
which proved so popular that 
Cousin Philip was soon called 
on to make a second pair, so 
that the boys could race each 
other with them. 

There were more expensive 
things among Norman's 
presents, but the boys both 
voted that the stilts were by 
far.the jolliest of them all. 




Pux:Ji’s ^utv ^OA/c 


„ . Whah 
// /s the name 
of the anims! 
spelt by the 
initials of the' 
six shown 



fA -^ here.^ 





fM- 

/'P*' 

_ 





Hold Hi is 
drawing 
hhree 
inches 
awa^^ from 
vjonreves, 
6332 
steadily 
at" fhe 
centre line 
and see hhe 
bee alight' 
on the JloweK 



HOWOLDAM I 
Add apthejigares. 
pyrning my'^rfraih' 
and find my age. 



-lANSWERS NEXT WEEK 




Said PiPeQ. lsmom, 
THEGe'S ivAE Door 
— IN ^^ow^lr(^eE'S vou 
CAN taste the FIZuiTJ 

fruit Gums 

6 .PastUies 




FREE PATTERNS 

for 2 Frocks 
and a 
Blouse 
& Skirt 




M ake your own 
pretty frocks! 

All these delightful 
patterns are given FREE in this 
BE.STWAY Book. It also con¬ 
tains designs for everything 
needed by the schoolgirl in 
summer. A series of helpful hints 
illustrated by diagrams show the 
best ways of achieving the 
various trimmings employed. 

R Esrwa r 

Fashion Book No. 146 

SUMMER FASHIONS 
FOR GIRLS IN 
THEIR ’TEENS 

6 f~\ ai all Newsagsnts and Bookstalls, or posi 
^ free {Home or Abroad) from BESTWAY, 
Bear Alley, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.^ 


The Children’s Ifewspapcr is printed in England and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd,, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C,4. Advertisement’ Oilices : Tallis 
House, Tallis Street, Loudon, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian JIagazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15, at the Post Oiflee, Boston, Mass. SubscripUon Kates every¬ 
where ; 11s a year; 5s od for six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and Hew Zealand; Messrs Gordon & G-otch, Ltd.; and for South Africa i Central News Agency, Ltd. July 23,1933. 
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